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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— @— 
Y far the most important event of the week is the 
statement as to the standard of British naval 
strength made by the Prime Minister on Thursday night. 
Mr. Lee asked him “whether the Government accepted the 
two-Power standard of naval strength as meaning a pre- 
ponderance of ten per cent. over the combined strengths, in 
capital ships, of the two next strongest Powers.” To this 
Mr. Asquith replied that the answer was in the affirmative. 
There is no need for us to express our intense satisfaction at 
this answer. We do not like it the less because it was 
expressed in so English and so unsensational a way. The 
immediate result on our shipbuilding programme must be 
the laying down certainly of five, probably of six, capital 
ships early next year. We are no hard-and-fast enemies of 
the ‘ Dreadnought’ type, and naturally do not feel competent 
to express an opinion as to whether it has justified the claims 
made for it. Considering, however, the immense importance 
of the subject, we trust that in the time intervening before 
the ships are laid down the question of the best model 
will be carefully considered by the Admiralty, and that no 
thought of dialectical victory in a heated controversy will 
be allowed to deflect, even by a hair’s-breadth, the right 
decision. 


The financial results of the Government's decision cannot 
but be exceedingly grave; but, grave as they are, we 
accept them as inevitable. To let the Fleet fall below the 
standard of safety because of the expense would in the end 
prove the most outrageous of extravagances. Roughly 
speaking, six ‘Dreadnoughts’ would cost some twelve 
millions, and as the ships take about two years to build, 
this will mean an addition to the Naval Estimates of some- 
thing like six millions a year for the next two years. Nor 
does the expense stop here, for an increase of great ships 
means an increase of expenditure in many other departments 
besides that of shipbuilding. It means more men, more officers, 
more stores, and more money spent on repairs and upkeep. 


The best foreign news of the week is the settlement of 
the Casablanca incident. The deadlock caused by Germany's 
insisting on a one-sided preliminary expression of regret by 
France lasted till Tuesday morning, when the French 
Ministerial Council, presided over by M. Falliéres, instructed 
M. Jules Cambon, the French Ambassador in Berlin, to sign 
the compromise which had been arranged. This declaration 
states that “the two Governments, regretting the incidents 


which occurred at Casablanca on September 25th, and which 
led to acts of violence by some of their subordinate (subalternes) 
agents, have decided to submit all the questions raised by this 
affair to arbitration. By common consent each of the two 
Governments undertakes to express regret for the acts 
of its agents which may be condemned by the decision of 
the Court of Arbitration on matters of fact and questions 
of law.” It will be seen that the new formula not only 
accedes to France’s refusal to express a one-sided regret, but 
also yields to her demand to submit questions of fact as 
well as questions of law to arbitration. 





Germany's surrender of an , eaenable position is officially 
attributed to the Report of the French Commissary of 
Police at Casablanca, which revealed radical differences 
on questions of fact from the German account; but it 
is hardly too much to say that the success of the French 
Government in the negotiations is chiefly due to the 
firmness of M. Clemenceau, and the knowledge that he 
bad the unanimous support of the French nation, and 
further was loyally supported both by Britain and Russia, 
At the same time, it is generally recognised that both 
Prince Radolin, the German Ambassador in Paris, and 
Herr von Kiderlen-Wachter, Herr Schén’s substitute at 
the Wilhelmstrasse, showed a conciliatory disposition in 
promoting the settlement. 


The anxiously expected debate in the Reichstag on the 
Kaiser's interview opened on Tuesday. Herr Bassermann, 
who moved an interpellation on behalf of the National 
Liberals, spoke of the “boundless astonishment and deep 
sorrow” excited by the knowledge that the statements 
attributed to the Emperor were authentic, and the crushing 
criticism evoked both at home and abroad. A unanimous 
protest had been raised in all the States of the Empire against 
the intervention of the Emperor in foreign policy. Herr 
Bassermann, who declared that hostility to Great Britain did 
not exist among the Germans, said that they did not demand 
the resignation of Prince Biilow at the present juncture. 
What they wanted was a guarantee against the interven- 
tion of the personal régime. Their wish was that the 
Emperor should receive exact information regarding that 
day’s proceedings, for they did not want any cleavage 
between the Emperor and the nation. ‘In conclusion, he 
read the declaration adopted by the Central Committee of the 
National Liberal Party affirming that the personal inter- 
ference of the Emperor in foreign policy was neither for the 
good of the Empire nor in accordance with the Constitution, 
and, while it recognised his noble motives, expressing the hope 
that he would impose on himself the reserve incumbent on a 
Constitutional ruler. 


Dr. Wiemer, on behalf of the Radical People’s Party, followed 
on similar lines. The German nation, he said, was angered 
because its prestige had suffered severely. The remedy his 
party sought was in a genuinely Constitutional system of 
government, and in the right of a people to determine its own 
policy. Herr Singer, who, in the absence of Herr Bebel, spoke 
for the Socialists, asserted that the alleged hostility of large 
sections of the German people to Great Britain was a perver- 
sion of actual facts. “It was exactly as if the Emperor lived 
in the clouds.” The Reichstag, he went on, must rid Germany 
of the policy of speeches, telegrams, and letters. The German 
people must be protected by law against the recurrence of such 
incidents through an amendment of the Constitution. 


After short speeches from the Conservative spokesmen, 
Prince Biilow replied in what we do not hesitate to call a 
very extraordinary speech. Without impugning the authen- 





ticity of the interview, Prince Biilow said be must “ presume” 
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that all the details had not been correctly reproduced, and 
then proceeded to contest the accuracy of several of the state- 
ments. The plan of campaign against the Boers was only a 
“few aphorisms on campaigning in general,” nor had the 
General Staff any hand in the document.—Incidentally Prince 
Biilow repelled the charge that Germany bad shown duplicity 
against the Boers. On the contrary, her Government had 
warned the Transvaal Government in May, 1899, that in the 
event of war with England it would stand alone.—Many other 
statements in the interview were too strong or too highly 
coloured—e.g., those about the question of intervention during 
the Boer War and German naval policy in the Far East—and 
Prince Biilow especially deprecated the passage asserting that 
the majority of Germans are hostile to the British people, 
whereas he was convinced the whole Reichstag would agree 
with him in the belief that the German people desired to live 
in peaceful and friendly relations with Great Britain based 
on mutual esteem. 


Prince Biilow then went on to describe the efforts which the 
Emperor had made during two decades, often in very difficult 
circumstances, to bring about friendly relations between 
Germany and Great Britain. The purity of his motives was 
above suspicion, but “we wish to discontinue everything 
which looks like excessive courting of foreign favour.” 
Prince Biilow continued :—“ The knowledge that the publica- 
tion of his conversations has not produced the effect which 
the Emperor intended in England, and has evoked deep 
excitement and painful regret in our own country, will—and 
this is a firm conviction which I have gained during these 
days of stress—induce the Emperor in future to observe that 
reserve, even in private conversations, which is equally indis- 
pensable in the interest of a uniform policy and for the 
authority of the Crown. Were that not so, neither I nor any 
successor of mine could assume the responsibility.” Prince 
Biilow’s declaration was greeted with loud cheers ; but an even 
deeper impression appears to have been created by his state- 
ment that it cost him a far greater effort to remain in office 
than to resign. Prince Biilow concluded his speech by appealing 
to his hearers not to make a misfortune into a catastrophe. 
The damage done was not irreparable, and it was for the 
elected representatives of the nation to show the presence of 
mind which the seriousness of the moment demanded. Above 
all, they must not let foreign nations see them faint-hearted 
or discomfited. 


The debate was resumed on Wednesday. The most 
unsparing criticisms of the. Emperor came from Herr 
Hausmann, leader of the South German People’s Party, 
and Herr Heine, the Socialist Deputy. The former noted 
that not a single Deputy had expressed approval of 
what the Emperor had done. The Emperor had said 
he would not tolerate pessimists, but he had himself now 
created pessimists in millions. Again, Prince Biilow had 
expressed doubt as to the accuracy of the details of 
the interview. “ Why express doubt? The Emperor knew, 
and the Emperor must be asked.”—Here we may note 
that the Daily Telegraph has issued a statement declaring 
that the interview was not published until it had received 
the official imprimatur, and every possible step had 
been taken to make sure that the Emperor desired its 
publication, and that the matter contained tLerein represented 
his considered opinions.—In regard to Germany’s attitude 
towards England, Herr Hausmann said that the German 
people bad the utmost admiration for England’s achievement, 
and had never envied England her institutions more than at 
the present moment. It was small comfort to learn that 
Prince Biilow was convinced that henceforth the Emperor 
would be more reserved in his private conversations. ‘ What 
they wanted to hear was that the Emperor entirely agreed 
with the Chancellor that he ought to be more reserved.” 


Herr Heine, in an audacious speech, dwelt on the danger of 
the servile admiration paid to the Emperor, thanks to whom 
national unity had been brought about again, “ but it was the 
unity of indignation.” Prince Bilow, whose position vis-d-vis 
with the Emperor is generally admitted to be seriously com- 
promised by his speech, did not intervene in the debate; but 
the maiden speech of Herr von Kiderlen- Wachter, the acting 
Foreign Secretary, was greeted with loud laughter from all 
sides of the House. 





" | 
We cannot find space to give a detailed account of the 
reception of the debate abroad, but we may mention that the 
French papers have shown great dignity and restraint in their 
comments, and have evinced no desire to make capital out of 
the internal situation in Germany. The American comments 
as might be expected, are exceedingly plain and direct, The 
Evening Post, the most moderate and Whiggish paper in 
America, describes the crisis as “the deepest humiliation 
which the Kaiser has had to undergo during all his reign.” 
The New York Times says that for the first time in the courgs 
of his reign the Kaiser has found himself “forced practically 
to apologise to the representatives of his people for his conduct 
in his high office, and to pr mise that his offence shall not be 
repeated.” The New York Press, under the title of “The 
Squelching of William IL,” thinks that the debate in the 
Reichstag has done more “to preserve the peace of the world 
than has been accomplished by all the Hague Conferences and 
Concerts of Powers.” We wish we could think so; but as we 
have pointed out elsewhere, there are unfortunately only too 
good reasons for thinking that the situation, in so far as the 
permanent peace of Europe is concerned, has become more 
dangerous owing to the discredit into which the personal 
régime in Germany has fallen. 


It was announced on Thursday that, after consultation with 
Sir Eldon Gorst, the Khedive had appointed Boutros Pasha to 
succeed Mustapha Pasha Fehmi as Prime Minister of Egypt, 
and that the British Government had expressed approval of 
the appointment. Boutros Pasha will retain the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs, but there will be several other changes in the 
Ministry. The interest of this piece of news centres in the 
fact that Boutros Pasha is a Copt, and that thus for the first 
time in history a member of this interesting community— 
they are said to represent more nearly than any other section 
the ancient Egyptians—bhas been given high power in 
Egypt. Before the British occupation the Copts, in spite of 
their great natural ability, especially in matters of finance, were 
the most depressed portion of the population. Boutros Pasha is 
recognised on all hands as a man of quite exceptional ability 
and intelligence. Sir Eldon Gorst, we must conclude, had 
good reason for assenting to the appointment; but primd facie 
one would have thought that, considering the course of events 
in Turkey, and their inevitable influence on Egyptian affairs, 
it would have been more appropriate just now to have placed 
the Premiership in the hands of a Mohammedan. 


Mr. Asquith made an important speech on foreign policy at 
the Lord Mayor's banquet on Monday night. Referring first 
to the decline in trade, he was optimistic enough to think that, 
“if the peace of the world were maintained ’—significant 
words which happily can be read in a less ominous sense now 
than when they were delivered—the setback to productive 
activity wouldnot lastlong. Turning then to the main subject 
of his speech, Mr. Asquith described the revolution in Turkey 
as one of the most amazing events in history. Great Britain, 
as the oldest of the free countries, might claim the privilege of 
giving a special welcome to that new birth of free institutions. 
The attitude of Great Britain towards recent events in 
Bulgaria and Austria had been perfectly clear from the 
beginning. ‘The Government had taken their stand on the 
principle, recorded by the Powers at the London Conference 
of 1871, that international Treaties could not be altered except 
with the consent of all the parties. This principle covered all 
the alterations of the Treaty of Berlin involved by the recent 
action of Austria and Bulgaria. If the changes were to 
become valid, they must have the assent of the Powers, 
including Turkey. 


Mr. Asquith insisted that this principle alone would govern 
the whole policy of the Government, for it was an all- 


important principle. Subject to its observance, they would 
do all they could to bring about a peaceful settlement of the 
present European difficulties. It had been suggested that 
they had discouraged direct negotiations between Turkey and 
Austria and Turkey and Bulgaria. There was “ not a shadow 
of foundation” for that suspicion. They would continue to 
urge on all moderation and restraint, which were “never 
more needed than at the present moment.” Mr. Asquith 
reminded his audience that it was in the very place in which 
he spoke that the German Emperor declared last year that 
the peace of Europe was his governing purpose. In that aim 
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eames 
the British Government joined, and the country ought not to 


be reluctant to grasp any hand held out “in goodwill and 
good faith.” As for the Navy, he hoped that the assurance 
of the Government would be accepted that “nothing would 
be left undone” to keep it abreast of Imperial necessities. 
The speech both in matter and form was worthy of Mr. 
Asquith, and of the long series of important pronouncements 
on British foreign policy which has been delivered in the 
Gaildball. 


Last Sunday evening a daring attempt was made at Calcutta 
to assassinate Sir Andrew Fraser, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. Sir Andrew Fraser was about to take the chair at 
a lecture by Professor Burton, of Chicago, when a student 
named Chowdhury, aged nineteen, rushed forward, pointed 
a revolver at him, and twice pulled the trigger. 
Fortunately, the cartridges missed fire. Mr. Barber, the 
secretary of the local Y.M.C.A., and the Maharajah of 
Burdwan bebaved with great gallantry, pushing Sir Andrew 
Fraser out of danger and grappling with Chowdhury. On 
Monday evening Sub-Inspector Bannerjee, a_ well-known 
Bengali detective, was shot dead in Calcutta by unknown 
assassins. Bannerjee was the detective who traced Bhakai, 
the man who threw the bomb at Mrs. and Miss Kennedy. It 
seems that the native population of Bengal are terrorised by 
the Anarchists, and dare do nothing to help the police. On 
Tuesday one of the murderers of the informer Gossain was 
hanged. After the execution a thousand students, barefooted 
in sign of mourning, gathered at the ghat where the body was 
cremated. The attempt on Sir Andrew Fraser's life was the 
fourth that has been made. Such crime is particularly cold- 
blooded, as he has long been distinguished by his intense 
sympathy with Indians. 








The Birthday Honours List, published on Monday, was 
chiefly conspicuous for the absence of new peerages. Mr. 
J. A. Pease, the Chief Liberal Whip, Mr. Herbert Samuel, 
the Parliamentary Under-Secretary to the Home Office—and 
one of the Ministerial successes—Sir Charles McLaren, and 
Sir Edward Clarke are sworn of the Privy Council. Another 
deviation from the rule of strict party preferment is seen in the 
baronetcy conferred on Mr. E. F. G. Hatch, a Unionist Free- 
trader. Baronetcies are also conferred on Sir George 
Critchett, the oculist, Mr. John Barker, M.P., Mr. Charles 
Shaw, M.P., and Sir James Low. Amongst the twenty new 
knights we may note Mr. Frampton, R.A., the sculptor; Mr. 
Jonathan Hutchinson, the veteran surgeon; and Professor 
J. J. Thomson, the distinguished physicist. The Order of 
Merit has been bestowed on Dr. A. R. Wallace. 


There is not much to report in the work of Parlia- 
ment during the week; but on Thursday night something 
of a storm was raised by Mr. Henderson, the head of the 
Labour Party, moving the adjournment of the House in 
order to call attention to the difference between the Prime 
Minister's recent statement as to the future administration of 
the Unemployed Act and the Order issued on Thursday by 
the President of the Local Government Board. The Local 
Government Board circular very properly did not give an 
inalienable right to persons who had been in receipt of Poor 
Law relief within the last twelve months, or who had had relief 
employment for two successive years, to obtain relief from 
the Distress Committees, but merely allowed the Distress 
Committees to give relief to the persons indicated, pro- 
vided that they in their discretion thought such relief 
desirable. The Labour Party demanded that this Order 
should be withdrawn, and one substituted removing the dis- 
qualification absolutely. The action of the Labour Members 
was meant, of course, as an attack upon Mr. Burns and his 
policy,—a policy which has been marked not only by sound 
sense, but by great courage and willingness to sacrifice 
personal interests to the good of the country. We deeply 
regret that Mr. Asquith, instead of supporting his colleague, 
surrendered unconditionally to the demand of the Labour 


in politics, organised by the Proportional Representation 
Association, and introduced by Lord Courtney of Penwith. 
The deputation, in effect, asked Mr. Asquith to grant an 
inquiry as to whether the next change in our electoral system 
ought not to be accompanied by some system of proportional 
representation. As Lord Courtney and other speakers pointed 
out, the object of the advocates of proportional representa- 
tion is not to give any position of privilege to minorities, 
but rather to see that the House of. Commons is the true 
microcosm of the nation, and reflects in true proportions the 
various sections of opinion which divide the people. Under our 
present system of single-Member constituencies we are apt to 
get one of two evils. Either a minority of the voters return 
a majority of the representatives, or else, as happened at the 
last two General Elections, a comparatively small majority of 
voters are represented by an immensely inflated majority in the 
House of Commons. Under a system of proportional repre- 
sentation both majorities and minorities would get their fair 
share of electoral power, and thus the House of Commons 
would be a far more accurate reflection of the nation. The 
swings of the pendulum would be much less violent, and the 
party caucuses would have less power, though there need not 
be, and would not be, any destruction of the party system. 
Speaking generally, there would be greater stability in our 
representative system. 


We are glad to record that Mr. Asquith, in a very able 
speech, met the views of the deputation most sympathetically, 
and, without committing himself to any particular plan, 
virtually agreed that an inquiry ought to and should take 
place. Weagree with Mr. Asquith in thinking that a Royal 
Commission would probably be too cumbrous a body to 
conduct the inquiry. As at present advised, we incline to a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons. But it may 
well be that the Prime Minister, with his great experience in 
such matters, will be able to think of some system of inquiry, 
different from either of these two, which will be more satis- 
factory. The country is, we believe, ripe for the change, and, 
with the large number of working precedents on the Continent, 
in America, and in the Colonies, it is impossible to say that 
proportional representation is impracticable. 





On Friday week a Session of surprises in the Parliament 
of the Australian Commonwealth culminated in the annonnce- 
ment by Mr. Fisher in the House of Representatives that the 
Labour Members withdrew their support from Mr. Deakin. 
The nominal cause of their revolt was that Mr, Deakin’s 
new Protectionist programme does not go far enough. This 
reason was in itself a surprise, as the programme was generally 
considered to carry out the arrangements made at the Brisbane 
Conference, in which the Labour Members took part. Probably 
the labour troubles at Broken Hill had more to do with Mr. 
Fisher’s announcement, as the delicate question whether 
troops should be used against riotous strikers loomed ahead. 
From the moment the decision of the Labour Members was 
taken, it was inevitable that Mr. Deakin must resign or be 
defeated. On Tuesday he challenged the House to a vote of 
confidence, and was beaten by 49 votes to 13. Mr. Fisher bas 
since formed a Cabinet. 


A Reuter’s telegram from Pretoria published in the papers 
of last Saturday summarises some curious revelations in the 
Volksstem. Several of the messages telegraphed from Europe 
by Dr. Leyds before the South African War are reproduced, 
and they show that there was never any real prospect of 
intervention by Europe in order to prevent the war taking 
place. Yet Dr. Leyds, as the representative of the Transvaal 
Republic, took the inexcusable course of recommending that 
British troops in South Africa should be attacked before 
they were too strong. On September 27th, 1899, Dr. Leyds, 
ignoring the wise advice of friends in England, telegraphed 
recommending that an ultimatum be sent to Great Britain, 
and that it be followed by an attack. Such firmness, he 





Members. The Order which had been issued would, he stated, 
be amended as desired. Mr. Asquith bas apparently never 
read, or has forgotten, the old wisdom in regard to letting a 
tiger taste blood. 


thought, would have an excellent effect. Finally, he tele- 
graphed :—* Europe is greatly against England. All wonder 
why the Transvaal is losing time.” 








Bank Rate, 24 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. May 28th. 





On Tuesday Mr. Asquith received in his room at the House 
of Commons a large deputation, representative of all sides 


Consols (2}) were on Friday 848—on Friday week 84}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—-- ---- 


THE DANGER-SPOT IN THE “KAISER CRISIS.” 


‘—_— is a point of danger in the internal crisis 
caused in Germany by the Emperor’s interview 
which has not received the attention it deserves. People 
here seem inclined to think that the sudden uprising 
of Liberal and Constitutional feeling in Germany, 
and the plain-spoken Parliamentary criticism of the 
German Sovereign, or, as he was correctly but some- 
what brusquely described by one of his critics, “the 
President of the German Confederation,” make for the 

ace of the world. No doubt Constitutionalism, could 
it be firmly established in Germany, and could we see 
German foreign affairs conducted in future by Ministers 
who, though acting in the name of the Kaiser, were in 
fact responsible to the Reichstag, would tend strongly in 
the direction of peace. As we have repeatedly pointed out 
in these columns, it would be far easier, not only for 
Britain, but for other free countries, to come to a stable 
and friendly understanding with Germany were the German 
Government to be popularised and constitutionalised, and 
were the German people to obtain what we are old- 
fashioned enough to regard as “their rights.” This 
being so, none would be more pleased than we should 
be could we persuade ourselves that the recent 
debates in the Reichstag were a real triumph for Con- 
stitutionalism, and that November 10th, as some 
enthusiastic German newspapers have declared, will 
henceforth be a red-letter day in German history and 
mark the beginning of a new epoch. 

Unfortunately we are by no means able to take so 
sanguine a view of the situation. Brave.speeches were 
made and bold things said in the Reichstag by 
Members whose courage and straightforwardness deserve 
our sympathy, but at the same time it is impossible to 
ignore the fact that nothing is really changed. For all 
practical purposes the great machine of German govern- 
ment remains in fact and in theory what it was before,— 
a political autocracy, or at any rate an autocratic bureau- 
cracy. The only difference is that the personal régime which 
still holds all the power is for the moment a discredited 
and severely criticised instrument of government. In this 
circumstance there is, in our opinion, a great danger. The 
Ewperor and the ruling caste who, partly with him and 
raped acting in his name, but not infrequently also over 

is head, control Germany are not going to be content to 
let their power gradually slip into the hands of those whom 
they distrust and despise,—those whom we should call the 
German middle class, but whom they would probably 
describe as a mob of persons quite unfitted by birth, 
breeding, and position to take part in controlling the 
destinies of the Empire. Depend upon it, the personal 
régime has not said its Jast word, and does not mean to 
allow November 10th to be a German “ Day of the 
Bastille,’—the beginning of popular power and democratic 
government. 

The world is not without experience of autocracies placed 
in the position in which the German autocracy now finds 
itself. And experience shows that when an autocracy 
becomes discredited, but yet retains all the essentials 
of power, it begins as soon as it dares to work for 
a restoration of its prestige, and tries to organise and 
rally to its side all the anti-popular forces (first amongst 
which must be counted the Army) that exist in every 
State with a history and civic configuration like those 
of Germany. History further teaches us that autocracies 
are usually inclined to think that the quickest and easiest 
way of regaining prestige aud re-establishing their credit 
is by successful adventures abroad,—that is, through war. 
Hence the ominous term: Une querre des élections. 
Remember for a2 moment what happened in the case of 
Napoleon III. The Emperor of the French wielded an 
authority and possessed a personal position in Europe in 
certain respects not unlike that of the Emperor William. 
For many years the nations and crowned heads grew 
anxious when he spoke, and the statesmen of neighbouring 
States might almost be said to have passed their time in 
devising various forms of insurance against some sudden 
and unexpected outbreak of French policy in this or that 
direction. For a long time it seemed as if nothing could 


| 





shake the Emperor’s hold upon the French people. At 
last, however, there came the Mexican Expedition in 
which the Emperor's foreign policy suffered a very great 
loss of prestige. The first result was apparently beneticial, 
for the Emperor, in face of the discredit he had earned 
was obliged to make a great many concessions to popular 
feeling. Indeed, it was believed at the time that the 
Mexican imbroglio was going to prove a blessing jn 
disguise,.and would lead to the inauguration of a true 
Constitutional régime, with responsible Ministers ang 
Parliamentary control. On the surface, no doubt, this 
was what happened. But the Emperor and those round him 
whose interests were bound up with his personal rule were 
determined not to sit down under their humiliation, or to 
yield their power without a struggle. They began at once 
to work for the restoration of the Imperial prestige, ang 
war, or at any rate a spirited foreign policy involving the 
imminent risk of war, was the expedient chosen. ‘The 
result was the Franco-German War, which thus may be 
truly described as the offspring of the Mexican failure, 
Of course just before the outbreak the Emperor shrank 
back from the abyss, and would have liked, had he dared, 
to compromise matters. But though Bismarck’s steel-clad 
Machiavellism may have been the immediate cause of the 
war, the ultimate cause was the desire of the Emperor and 
his friends to re-establish the prestige of the Imperial 
régime. They felt, and they said to themselves in tones 
which were even audible to the outside world, that they 
must have a great and immediate success in war or in 
policy. Otherwise their power would be gradually eaten 
into and destroyed by the rise of Parliamentarism. 

We are not so foolish as to suggest that history 
will repeat itself on these lines, or on any lines similar 
to them. In a certain sense history never repeats 
itself. What we do say, however, is that Napoieon III's 
attempt to regain the lost prestige of his régime is a 
lesson which those responsible for the peace of Europe 
should take to heart. It shows the temptations to which 
a discredited autocratic régime is exposed, and also the 
nature of the expedients which are sure to be considered 
in circumstances such as those of to-day. Our statesmen, 
and those of France, Russia, America, Italy, Spain, and 
Holland, and indeed of every country which desires peace, 
must therefore not assume that what has happened in 
Germany in the past two weeks makes for permanent peace, 
Rather they must assume that the danger, instead of being 
over, is bound to grow more acute in the immediate future, 
and that all their vigilance, patience, and good sense may 
be required in order to prevent any excuse being given to 
those who rule Germany to make foreign complications or 
foreign war a prop for their shaken fabric. We are not 
going to analyse the various ways in which the danger 
might arise; but one may serve for an example. Suppose, 
as we fear is by no means impossible, that the question of 
the South Slavs becomes suddenly acute. It may easily 
do so, either through internal troubles in Hungary, 
or through external trouble on the Bosnian and 
Herzegovinan borders. These difficulties might easily 
resolve themselves ultimately into a question of Slav 
versus Teuton. In that case, how great would be the 
temptation of a discredited régime in Germany to place 
itself at the head of Teutonic feeling, and to pose as the 
militant champion of Pan-Germanism, no matter what 
the risk to the peace of the world. 

We have spoken of the duty of the statesmen of Europe 
outside Germany. A duty no less great is imposed 
upon Liberal and Constitutional politicius in Germany. 
It they are wise, they will keep steadily before them the 
menace of an Imperial reaction. Though we do not want 
to appear to press upon them counsels of timidity, we hold 
most strongly that it would be very unwise of them at the 
present juncture to force anything in the nature of a 
humiliation either upon the Emperor or upon his immediate 
entourage, or to give the personal régime any excuse for the 
kind of action we have indicated above. Germany is not 
Turkey, and in a country organised as Germany is organised 
there is no possibility of swift changes. If the change is 
to be permanent and sound, it must be very slow. It must 
be based, not on fine speeehes, or even acute destructive 
criticism, but upon acts and practical detail. To take a 
scientific metaphor, what is necessary to cure the patient 
is slight and gradual inoculations of the beneficent Con- 
stitutional serum. ‘The first injection should be so mild 
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as to cause almost no irritation or fever, and in the 
successive applications the strengthening of the dose should 
be so arranged as to be nearly imperceptible. The surest 
lan for strengthening Parliamentary power in Germany 
js to work on the financial side. And here it would 
obviously be most unwise for those who wish to estab- 
lish popular authority over the grant of supplies to begin 
by anything which can be represented as a restriction 
of the fighting forces of the Empire. The German Con- 
stitutionalists should give no man any excuse for saying 
that they desire to weaken the Army or the Navy. Their 
yotes in these respects should be as generous as the 
most fervent patriot can desire, though no doubt they 
should be accompanied by guarantees for efficiency in 
expenditure. Speaking generally, the object should be to 
make the transition from Imperial autocracy to Constitu- 
tional monarchy so gradual that the change will not only 
involve no personal humiliation to the present possessors 
of power, but also will not throw out of gear the existing 
machine. ‘“ No revolution” should be the maxim of the 
Constitutionalist even more than of the autocrat. Revo- 
lution may no doubt give a bad quarter of an hour to the 
wielders of autocratic power, but it is sure to end in 
reaction. Gradual change, on the other hand, may 
found a permanent system of sound self-government. 
In brief, we would advise German Constitutionalists to 
be Whigs rather than Radicals, and to remember that 
the true Whig watchwords are “‘ Be moderate,” ‘‘ Make 
changes in the spirit rather than in the form,” and 
“Make those changes always in the way which will 
cause least annoyance, and therefore least resistance on 
the part of the present possessors of power.” The 
true Whig is the man who repairs the old house and 
adapts it to new uses, instead of blowing it up or tearing 
it down, and then attempting to set up a brand-new 
cdilice on entirely new foundations. 





EDUCATION.—THE PROSPECTS OF A 
SETTLEMENT. 
HE question whether there shall be a settlement of the 
education controversy still hangs in the balance, but 
on the whole the signs seem favourable. At any rate, we 
have reached a point where both sides know, and the 
country knows, the conditions on which peace can be had. 
If this peace is rejected by the extremists of either side, 
or of both, the nation will understand where to lay the 
blame. The conditions for a settlement, arrived at between 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Government, and 
already endorsed by moderate Church opinion on the one 
side and moderate Nonconformist opinion on the other, 
very closely resemble the five points which the Spectator 
put forward as a basis of settlement when the Government 
Bill was first introduced. We may remind our readers 
that those five points were :— 

“(1) That teachers in transferred schools should not be for- 
bidden to give religious instruction on the two days when 
facilities for denominational education are allowed; (2) that 
facilities for denominational teaching should be given to all 


‘denominations in all schools; (3) that Clause IV. should be made 


mandatory ; (4) that religious instruction, whether denominational 
or undenominational, should be given in school hours, though 
subject, of course, to the parent’s right of withdrawing his child ; 
(5) that Voluntary schools, if they so desire, should be allowed 
to ‘contract themselves out,’ and return to the system which 
prevailed before 1902, when they obtained no rate-aid, but only 
Government grants.” 

The draft treaty of peace, now waiting ratification, may 
be sketched as follows. To speak generally, and subject 
to the provision for contracting out, all the present 
Voluntary Church schools are to become Council or Pro- 
vided schools, and to be administered on the lines upon 
which Council schools are now administered. In all such 
schools, however, the local authority is to be obliged to 
provide simple undenominational religious teaching of the 
kind which has come to be known as Cowper-Temple 
instruction, subject, of course, to the Conscience Clause 
In this way a complete barrier is placed against the 
secularisation of the schools and the teachers, and the 
giving of instruction in the fundamental truths of 
Christianity to all who desire to receive it is recognised as 
part of the duty of the State. The State, that is, is not 
to be degraded to the position of being incapable of 





dealing with human nature’s greatest need in the 
matter of training the good citizen. Next, the various 
Churches are to have a right of entry into the State 
schools in order to give special denominational religious 
teaching in school hours to children whose parents desire 
that they should receive it. When demanded by the 
parents, the local education authority is to have no power 
to veto such right of entry. Again, teachers, including 
the existing head-teacher, even in single-school districts, 
are not to be placed under any statutory disability to give 
denominational religious instruction if they are desirous 
so to do. Finally, there is to be a liberal measure of 
contracting out, under which Roman Catholics, Jews, or 
High Anglicans, or any other religious bodies, may arrange 
that their schools shall return to the status quo before the 
Act of 1902. Such schools are to receive, however, a more 
liberal grant from the Exchequer than formerly. It will be 
seen by a comparison of these proposals with the Spectator’s 
five points that, if they were adopted, there would be 
secured the settlement which we have always desired to 
see secured. Statutory religious disabilities are, speaking 
generally, not to be created for teachers; the giving of 
simple fundamental Christian instruction is to be deemed 
an essential part of the duty of the State; special denomi- 
national instruction may be given in all schools in school 
hours when the parents so desire; and a liberal system 
of contracting out is to be established to act as a 
safety-valve, and prevent the injustice which might 
otherwise be done to Roman Catholics, Jews, and certain 
High Anglican organisations. 

We pointed out last week that the test of compromise 
is sacrifice, and that the difficulty is always to get con- 
cessions from the two parties to a dispute in regard to 
the essential points. Judged by this standard, the 
proposed settlement is surely a real one. No one who 
has made any study of the subject can doubt that the 
concessions which the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
prepared to advise the Church to accept, and which he 
himself accepts, are of a very far-reaching character. If 
the settlement is adopted, the Church will, except for a 
few High Anglican schools that may contract out, cease 
to possess the great network of Voluntary schools which 
is now hers. ‘Though we believe that the Archbishop 
is fully justified in the course he has taken, it would 
be idle to deny that the concession he is asking for 
is one which may justly be called tremendous. In such 
a case it is only natural and right that Churchmen should 
inquire: What do we get in exchange? They get, to 
begin with—and this alone would be a complete justifica- 
tion of their sacritice—security that the secularisation of 
our schools and teachers, and of the whole national system 
of elementary education, shall never be carried out, and 
that the State shall be bound to concern itself with the 
religious education of the people. Iu our opinion, the 
Church could not possibly do better or more appropriate 
work for the cause of true religion than this. It is 
exactly the sacrifice which a national Church should be 
prepared to make,—exactly the positioa which she should 
be ready to take up. As we have ventured to say on 
several previous occasions, the duty of the national Church 
is not to think of her own special interests, material or 
even doctrinal, but to come forward as the guardian and 
trustee of the religious side of the life of the nation con- 
sidered as a whole. It is her business to see that neither 
the State nor any part of its activities is secularised, and 
to insist in season and out of season that religion shall 
still be regarded—to use a more or less technical phrase— 
as an affair of State. The national Church need not mind 
giving up the right to have her own way throughout the 
majority of the schools in the land if by abandoning that 
position she can secure for all time the recognition of the 
Christian religion in all the schools of the State. But 
the Church by doing this truly national and truly religious 
work also obtains the right for all the Churches as 
well as for herself to give, when the parents so desire, 
special and additional religious teaching. Again, she 
secures for the other Churches, and for a part of her 
own body, the right to carry on schools on an exclusive 
basis, and to maintain in them a particular atmosphere. 
Here, also, we hold that the Church is performing her 
true function as guardian and trustee, not only of her own 
organisation, but of all Churches. Moreover, she stands 
forth as the champion of the religious element in the 
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nation when she prevents the teachers being placed under 
religious disabilities. 

But though we may think the great sacrifice made by 
the Church well worth making, and may be convinced that 
the Archbishop is taking the highest view of his duties 
and of the duties of the Church over which he presides in 
asking for it, we do not disguise from ourselves that 
certain sections of Churchmen will be filled with 
indignation at what he has done, and will do their 
best to destroy the projected settlement. Violent and 
injudicious men who endeavour to monopolise the name 
of Churchmen, though really they have no true con- 
ception of the nature of the Church of England—they 
do not realise that comprehension and true nationalism 
are of its essence—will, as we see from Lord Halifax’s 
letter, be prepared to go almost any lengths to defeat the 
policy of the Archbishop of Canterbury. They, it is 
clear, would rather domineer in rural parishes and single- 
school districts than secure permanently the teaching 
of simple fundamental Christianity throughout the 
land. It is very greatly to be hoped that their narrow, 
if well-meant, zealotry will be unsuccessful, and that 
the great body of laymen—who after all have as good 
a claim to the name of Churchmen as the extremists of 
the English Church Union—will support the Archbishop 
of Cauterbury in his courageous and statesmanlike 
willingness to reach a settlement. That they will rally 
to him is our belief, and we are supported in this belief by 
the quite admirable letter which so strong a Churchman 
as Sir Charles Acland contributes to Tuesday’s Times. 
No one can deny Sir Charles’s right to the description of a 
thoroughgoing Churchman, yet in his letter he tells his 
brother-Churchmen, in language quite as strong as ours, 
that it is “the clear duty of the national Church to see 
that all children are religiously brought up, and that 
her duty is not confined to those that are in ‘ Church’ 
schools only.” 

We have dwelt upon the sacrifices which have been 
made by the Church of England because they concern us 
most, but this does not prevent us from recognising that 
the very large body of moderate Nonconformists who are 
willing to support the settlement are also making no 
inconsiderable sacrifice. Already many have expressed 
their willingness to abide by the settlement, and we feel 
sure that if the rank-and-file of non-political Noncon- 
formists can be made to realise that what the Church is 
doing, under the guidance of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
is sacrificing her personal rights and interests in order to 
keep the Bible in the schools, they will recognise the 
greatness of that sacrifice and be willing to make equivalent 
concessions. We can, then, join most heartily with Sir 
Charles Acland when he tells his countrymen who do not 
belong to the national Church that “a prolongation 
of the struggle when a settlement is within reach is 
not creditable to a Christian country, and cannot be 
beneficial to the interests of the children.” What we now 
need is the expression, both from the rank-and-file of 
Churchmen and the rank-and-file of Nonconformists, of the 
opinion that a settlement can and should be made on the 
lines provisionally agreed on between the Government and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. If that expression is strong 
enough and decided enough, peace is clearly within our reach. 
And here we may say that the Government must show a 
certain boldness in their attitude. They must be willing 
to lead in the good work, and must not maintain too 
rigidly the position that their business is merely to give 
effect to a treaty between two conflicting armies. 

Before we leave the subject we desire to return to a 
point made by us when Mr. Birrell’s Education Bill was 
under discussion. If the Government are wise, they will 
insert a clause in the new Bill which will make it impossible 
for the “ passive resister,” whether Churchman or Non- 
conformist, to continue in existence. As we pointed out 
on &@ previous occasion, it is quite easy to cut away the 
ground from under the “ passive resister’s” feet by 
enacting that the Education-rate, or, if you will, all rates, 
shall in future be collected in the manner prescribed by 
the Public Health Act of 1875 rather than under the 
system which now prevails in the case of the Poor-rate. 
At present in urban districts distress is the only remedy, 
but a perfectly adequate one, against those who refuse to pay 
the Sanitary-rate. All that is wanted, then, is a short clause 
declaring that rates levied for the purpose of education 





shall in future be levied in the same manner and 
under the same conditions as the rates levied under 
the Public Health Act of 1875. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE LICENSING 


BILL. 

N R. ASQUITH has drawn up and explained to the 
A House of Commons his time-table for the discussion 
of the Licensing Bill in the Report stage. No one denies 
that, if such things must be, the allotment of the time is 
fair enough. But the simple fact remains that large tracts 
of the Bill will not be trodden by the foot of Parliamentary 
man. ‘The end of the Bill’s career in the House of 
Commons is within sight, and the moment approaches 
when this heterogeneous measure, containing material for 
several Bills, some of which might quite appropriately 
come under other headings than “ Licensing,” will be 
sent to the House of Lords. What will be the duty 
of the Lords to the Bill, the country, and themselves ? 
That is the immediate and most important problem of the 
Parliamentary situation. 

No one supposes that the Lords will accept the Bill as 
it stands, or rather as it will stand when the House of 
Commons has finished with it. The alternative courses 
open to them are to throw it out, and to pass it with 
amendments. We ourselves hope, for several reasons 
which we shall state, that the Lords will take the 
second course. ‘They have not to consider merely 
the simple question whether the Bill is good or 
bad in itself. They should not throw it out petulantly 
because it is overweighted, because it is badly drafted, 
or because it is crude. They have also to consider 
which decision will serve the public interests better 
in the long run; to determine whether what may be 
called the attitude of rejection would or would not 
have a bad—a retarding—effect on the undoubted and 
growing desire of all decent citizens to see the country 
more temperate. And, again, they have to consider the 
probable effect of their action upon their own position. 
We say this in no cynical or opportunist sense. We 
should never recommend a policy we believed to be wrong 
because it made the tactical position of the House 
of Lords less assailable. But it is a different matter 
to recognise that the House of Lords will be judged 
by its wisdom in dealing with the Licensing Bill, and 
that, according as it excels or fails in wisdom, so will 
it be fortified or undermined in the place it ocenpies 
in the Constitution. Holding, as we do, that a strong 
Second Chamber is absolutely necessary in every well- 
balanced democracy, we naturally wish to see the Lords 
act wisely in this case for every nameable reason. We 
may take it for granted that the Lords, man for man, want 
the country to be more temperate quite as much as the 
Members of the House of Commons desire it. But would 
they publicly range themselves on the side of temperance 
by throwing out the Bill? We cannot think that they 
would. The charge would be made against them that 
thev were bolstering up “the trade,’—that they were not 
on the side of the angels, but of the brewers. Very likely 
the charge would be unjust, and it certainly would be so 
if the Lords honestly believed, as they easily might, that 
the Bill would victimise innocent investors, and would not 
even atone for that by promoting temperance. But the 
injustice of the charge would not prevent it from existing ; 
and its existence would be a misfortune from every point 
of view. The reputation which the House of Lords should 
win and deserve is that of acquiring justice for the trade, 
while being well abreast of public sentiment as to the 
desirability of making the country more temperate. If the 
Lords had thrown out the Old-Age Pensions Bill, or the 
Bill for putting Trade-Unions above the law, they would 
have had at least a reasonable chance of not being mis- 
understood if they threw out the Licensing Bill. As it 
is, however, it would look dangerously as though the 
Old-Age Pensions Bill and the Trade Disputes Bill 
were accepted because the Lords feared to provoke 
popular animosity, and the Licensing Bill were rejected 
because they knew that the working man’s resolution 
always to have his glass of beer come what may was 
really on their side, and that therefore they dared to do 
the bold thing. These comparisons, we must honestly say, 
would not be to the advantage of the temperance cause 
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f the Lords themselves. The Members of the House 


Tite who voted for old-age pensions and for putting 


Trade-Unious above the law voted, for the most part, 


inst their convictions—no doubt for reasons of 

expediency which they thought conclusive, but still against 

their convictions as regarded the particular point—but 
in rejecting the Licensing Bill they would be voting 
against their convictions in another and even more un- 
fortunate sense. For the general opinion of the Lords in 
favour of advancing the cause of temperance is, we are 
sure, quite as strong as their general opinion was contrary 
to the aim of the other measures. In fine, the Lords 
want temperance, and they ought not to have even the 
appearance of discouraging it. 

Of course the second reading of the Bill by the Lords 
would not prevent the introduction of amendments of a 
substantial kind. Amendments of principle would no doubt 
excite the cry that the Bill was being “wrecked”; but 
that is not a complaint by which any strong Assembly, if 
it is acting honestly according to its lights, ought to be 
jntimidated. Im any case, such accidental injury to the 
reputation of the House of Lords as there might be 
would be less than we think likely to result from a blank 
negation. ‘The Lords should refuse to be coerced by the 
accusation of wrecking as manfully as they ought, on the 
other hand, to resist giving in to provisions which they 
are convinced are unsound merely because they think that 
if they do not accept what is bad at once they will be 
obliged to accept something worse later. They will conduct 
their debates, indeed, under the threat of heavier payments 
for licenses in the next Budget if the Licensing Bill fails 
to pass. Looked at from any point of view, that, after all, 
is only a problematical evil. The brewer could secure that 
the increase should fall on the consumer, and so far as the 
consumer—in other words, the British public—felt that 
he was hit unjustly, he would resist to the very limit of his 
powers on his own account. So far as he accepted the higher 
licenses, it would mean that he would drink less beer, but 
would pay more for what he did drink. That would not 
injure the brewer, but it would be a real temperance 
measure in its effect. Moreover, it would apply not only 
to England, but to the whole of the kingdom. One might 
balance the probabilities indefinitely, but to whichever side 
of the scale one thinks that they incline, there is no valid 
reason why the Lords should not discuss the Licensing 
Bill absolutely without prejudice. 

“Without prejudice,’—that ought to be the motto for 
the Lords. If, however, they should throw out the Bill, 
what would happen? We do not imagine that there would 
be a Dissolution. The Government have no desire to 
appeal to the country, as the Constitutional question 
between the two Houses is already known to be a very 
damp squib. Rejection might, and we hope would, 
clear the way for the rapid introduction of a system of 
high licensing. As our readers know, we have long 
advocated that as the right solution. For years the State 
has been recklessly creating an immensely valuable State 
monopoly, and throwing it into the hands of certain lucky 
traders. If higher licenses became the rule, there would 
be an automatic reduction of existing licenses, because 
under the present conditions a great’ many are notoriously 
retained by their owners as tickets, so to speak, in the 
great monopoly lottery. Little or no profit is made out of 
many of thesmaller licensed houses. ‘I'heir owners hold on 
to them because they are known to be an asset which may at 
some future time prove valuable. The taxation undera high 
license system should never tax property brutally out of 
existence, but it would be no injustice to kill the parasites 
of the present system. ‘I'hese are now being vitalised with 
oxygen. Our readers will understand that therefore we do 
not think any ultimate injury to the cause of temperance, 
in which we are most earnestly interested, would have been 
done if the Licensing Bill had not been introduced, or had 
been withdrawn by the Government, or if high licensing 
such as we have described had been introduced in 
its stead. But it is not on that point at all that we 
have argued the case in reference to the House of Lords. 
The greatest of all dangers, when the whole matter has 

N examined, is, to our thinking, that the Lords should 
appear to treat the temperance question, which is of such 
vast national importance, in an offhand manner,—as if 
that Assembly were also “‘a tied House.” People would say 
that they dared to be bold only when the powerful moneyed 








interests were arrayed behind them. Speaking broadly, 
however, they have got to deal with things as they are, and 
with the fact that a specific Bill is before them, and not to 
consider what might have been. Let them amend the Bill 
as their conscience and experience direct, and it will be 
for the House of Commons to say whether they can ar 
cannot accept the amended measure. The duty of the 
Peers is to make the Bill as good and as sound as they 
can, and not to think of ulterior consequences. 





AMERICA AND HER EX-PRESIDENTS. 


NE of the charms of a simple society has always been 
the ease with which great public servants return to 
obscurity when their duties are ended. Cincinnatus at 
the plough has been extolled as the model of republican 
virtues, and an example for republican imitation. But, 
unfortunately, in a complex modern world Cincinnatus is 
not the best of models. We like to think that our great men 
are capable of this kind of noble eclipse, but we know very 
well that it is not practicable. A man who has held the 
reins of supreme power cannot sink into the herd, however 
earnestly he may desire it. The younger Pitt, when it 
seemed possible that he might go out of office, proposed to 
return to the Bar and attempt to practise. But if he had 
done this, he would not have occupied the position of an 
ordinary junior. The Bench and Bar would have been 
more than complaisant towards a man who had been 
Prime Minister, and might at any moment return to 
power,—a man who had such vast potential capacity 
for patronage. You cannot wholly dethrone those who 
have been once enthroned ; a King in exile remains very 
different from the average citizen. This truism has led 
most countries to make provision for the retirement of 
their chief citizens by means of pensions. It is felt by 
most people that for a great public servant to be left to 
struggle among the crowd, handicapped in the race for 
success by the yeurs he has given to the service of the 
State, is unworthy of the dignity of the nation. In America 
it is otherwise. The system inaugurated for a very simple 
society continues in the most complex of modern com- 
munities. The President, however high may have been 
his services, becomes at the end of his term an ordinary 
citizen, unrewarded and undistinguished. Grant joined a 
Wall Street firm of stockbrokers ; Cleveland became a con- 
sulting attorney to a business house; Harrison went back to 
practise at the Bar; Mr. Roosevelt is to become a member 
of the staff of the Outlool,—not editor, but editorial adviser 
and contributor. The New York World in an article 
on Monday very rightly protests against the system which 
makes such things necessary. The World is a Democratic 
paper, and has never supported Mr. Roosevelt. But it 
argues with much justice that the dignity of the office of 
President is lowered if its occupant is thrust into private 
life at the end of his term to earn his living as best he 
can. It urges that a retiring President should be given 
a seat in the Senate and a pension of at least £5,000 a 
year, and the reasons it adduces will carry conviction to 
every student of politics and every wellwisher of the 
American nation. In fact, the President should be treated 
as a soldier or sailor who has vacated an important post, 
but who is still fit for duty. He should be placed on 
half-pay. 

We have no wish to suggest that journalism is not a 
most useful profession and the Outlook a most capable 
and high-minded paper. It has an honourable reputation 
for sobriety and good sense, and with Mr. Roosevelt 
on its staff should be a great force in American 
public life. But we cannot feel reconciled to the system 
under which a President is merged in the publicist. Our 
first objection is very general,—that the necessity to seek 
a means of livelihood may work very hardly in some 
cases. Mr. Roosevelt is a man of limitless versatility, 
and could have made his living in a dozen different 
spheres, from cow-punching to the management of a 
University. But every ex-President may not be so happily 
situated. We can imagine a great First Citizen, a man 
with a real genius for politics, who would be hard put to 
it to earn a living. The younger Pitt, for example, would 
have done badly at the Bar, we are convinced, if he had 
had to rest on his merits as a pleader; and if Mr. 
Gladstone had had to make his way, say at the age of 
fifty, in a profession, we do not feel that his progress 
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would have been very fast. The whole idea seems to us 
barbarous and uncivic. A man who is a true statesman by 
profession, who has dedicated his best years to the service 
of his country, should not be cast off when his term of 
service is accomplished. His future should be the care of 
the State. : 

In the second place—and this objection applies especially 
to the case of Mr. Roosevelt—an ex-President will find it 
difficult to become a private citizen, and may exercise an 
influence in a profession due, not to his present merits, 
but to his past dignities. We have already instanced the 
case of an ex-President pleading before a Court of Law. 
In journalism the danger is still greater. We would not 
fora moment suggest that Mr. Roosevelt will not make a 
brilliant journalist. His many books and his Messages to 
Congress show that he has a mastery over the written as 
well as the spoken word. But the main appeal of his 
articles will be that they are signed by an ex-President, 
and by one who even in his retirement remains by far the 
greatest figure in America. Mr. Taft is the inheritor of 
the Roosevelt tradition, but he cannot be its spokesman 
while we have Mr. Roosevelt writing weekly in the columns 
of the Outlook. The whole situation will be very delicate. 
One of the two political centres of gravity will be in the 
Press, and the Fourth Estate will acquire a dominant 
ae in the political organism. The fact is that Mr. 

oosevelt is too big a man to be a journalist or a lawyer, 
or indeed any sort of private person. His influence will 
be illegitimate, because it will not be based on his private 
capacity, but on his public antecedents. In politics Mr. 
Roosevelt is too masterful a figure to make the rdle of 
freelance either safe or profitable. 

The fiual objection is that America in relegating her 
ex-Presidents to, the ranks is losing a great asset. The 
President is the chief executive officer of the Republic: he 
is the true American Foreign Office: he is the head of the 
Army and the Navy. His experience, even during one 
term of office, is so wide and varied that he becomes a 
most valuable adviser on all public questions. In the case 
of one who has served two terms this experience is unique. 
Such a man has had a political training far more useful 
than any to be met with in Congress or in the Senate. 
He has acquired the habit of treating great affairs in a 
large spirit, and he is not to be befogged by any complexity 
of detail. He is a true expert in statesmanship, and as 
such should be kept always on call. It is surely the 
height of folly to drive such men out of politics altogether, 
or, if they retain their political interests, to force them 
into journalism for an outlet. Let the State retain their 
services by, as we have said, placing them on half-pay. 
Then they will always be available for arbitrations, home 
or foreign, Special Commissions, confidential inquiries, or 
any other delicate and responsible non-party work which 
the Executive may desire to entrust to a man of special 
authority and experience. 





THE LESSONS OF THE COTTON DISPUTE. 


HE settlement of the Lancashire cotton dispute has 
naturally been welcomed by everybody, with the 
possible exception of a few business men who stood to 
gain by a further reduction in the output of cotton yarn. 
Thousands of operatives, who for several weeks were 
unfortunately out of work, are now once again able to earn 
the fairly high scale of wages which prevails in the 
Lancashire cotton districts. All the subsidiary trades 
dependent upon their industry are again brought into 
comparatively brisk employment, with the final result that 
masses of our people who have been compelled to go on 
short commons are vow able to enjoy a fuller share of the 
good things of the world. 

All this is a matter for immense satisfaction; but while 
welcoming the settlement of the dispute, it is well that 
we should pause to consider what was involved in the 
struggle, and what lessons are to be learnt from it. 
Ultimately the struggle was due to the depression in 
the cotton trade. During the boom period, which 
only ended last year, mills were working at their 
highest pressure, and filled up the world with stocks 
of cotton goods. Then came a slump, which almost 


jnevitably follows these periods of feverish activity. 
‘he world’s demand for cotton goods was momentarily 
more than satisfied, and it was clear that the trade 








ry 
could not get back to a healthy condition until existin 
stocks had been reduced. Under these conditions the 
men who control the business of Lancashire have two 
methods of procedure. Either the masters agree with the 
operatives that short time shall be worked in all the mills. 
or a quarrel is arranged, a strike ensues, and no time at 
all is worked in many of the mills affected, To the 
outsider the second alternative always appears the more 
objectionable; but within the county of Lancashire 
strike in periods of trade depression is not so terrible a 
misfortune as strikes often are in other parts of the 
country. To begin with, both sides thoroughly understand 
the position, and, as a rule, are on fairly good terms with 
one another. The masters in many cases prefer a strike 
or lock-out, because this secures a general cessation of 
work, whereas agreement to work short time is difficult to 
enforce upon the whole body of employers. Indeed, it ig 
sometimes impossible, for if an employer has contracted 
to deliver goods on a certain date, he cannot break his 
contract by agreeing to work short time, whereas the 
occurrence of a strike will generally be accepted as a 
good reason for failing to deliver the goods to date. If 
he continues to work full time when the Employers’ 
Association has agreed to short-time working, he is called 
upon to pay a heavy fine, and it might be more 
profitable to him to stop working altogether, as he 
would have to do if a strike were ordered. Among 
the operatives also there is often a preference for 
a strike, because the rules of the Union permit the 
individual operative to receive ample strike-pay, which he 
would not receive if the mills were working short time, 
Strike-pay is, of course, less than full wages, but it is 
better than the reduced wages which the operative could 
earn if the mills were placed on very short time. These 
considerations explain why so little temper is shown 
during strikes in the cotton trade, and prove the 
enormous advantage which the industry derives from the 
organisation both of masters and of men. 

Nevertheless, this method of dealing with a period of 
trade depression is unsatisfactory, because its efficacy 
depends, first, on the ability to find an excuse for a quarrel, 
and secondly, on the assumption that good sense will 
prevail all round when the time for profitable peace- 
making has arrived. In the particular case of this last 
dispute the quarrel arose in an extremely haphazard 
manner. The masters demanded that the operatives 
should agree to a 5 per cent. reduction in their wages 
from a certain date. The operative spinners accepted this 
demand, but the cardroom hands, whose work is essential 
to the spinners’ work, refused to agree. There was in 
this refusal an element of personal jealousy. ‘The leaders 
of the two sections of the operatives were irritated 
with one another, and the thousands of men and 
women were forced to fight because their leaders could 
not agree. Under such conditions the fight might have 
been prolonged far beyond the period at which peace 
became profitable. The settlement was indeed only 
brought about by the masters agreeing to release the 
operative spinners from their assent to a 5 per cent. 
reduction. This brought the spinners technically into line 
with the cardroom hands, and thus removed the bitterness 
which had been created by their independent action. The 
two bodies of men then, acting together, promptly agreed 
to the 5 per cent. reduction, subject to a further post- 
ponement of a few weeks to “save the face” of the 
operatives. 

These details show how dangerous it is to rely upon the 
strike method, even in so well organised a trade as the 
Lancashire cotton industry, us a method of dealing with 
trade depression. The method of working short time has 
the enormous advantage that it is based upon considera- 
tions of reason instead of passion, and that it can be so 
developed as to meet the whole situation. In times of 
boom every available spinner and weaver in Lancashire is 
busy. What is needed is an automatic arrangement by 
which both employers and operatives will during boom 
periods provide for the relatively slack period which is 
certain to follow. So far as capital is concerned, such 
provision is already made in the best-managed concerns 
by placing large sums to a reserve account. There is no 
reason, except the lack of thought on both sides, why this 
should not be done in regard to labour also. To some 
extent the Trade-Unions have already done it. ‘The 
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Amalgamated Society of Engineers, the Carpenters and 


Joiners, and some other Unions have a definite out-of-work 
benefit, quite distinct from strike-pay. The Lancashire 
weavers, on the other hand, have no such separate benefit, 
and during the recent strike those weavers who were thrown 
out of work in consequence of the cessation of spinning 
received no support from their Unions because they were 
not themselves involved in a strike. 

Doubtless the ideal solution would be for the operatives 
themselves universally to organise a system of mutual 
jpsurance against unemployment. But even in the 
skilled trades a large number of the operatives remain 
outside the Union, and there is no reason to hope 
that they can, without compulsion, be induced to make 
the necessary provision in time of prosperity against 
times of depression. The question arises whether it 
would not be possible to establish in skilled trades 
some organisation to which both masters and men 
would subscribe for providing out-of-work pay for 
the operatives when trade is bad. Such an organisa- 
tion might conceivably be worked through the agency 
of existing Trade-Unions, provided that the out-of-work 
funds were distinctly and legally separated from the 
strike funds. Probably a better plan would be to 
set up a joint Committee representing the Employers’ 
Associations and the Trade-Unions. In this way the 
trade would become collectively responsible for its own 
unemployment, as economically and morally it ought to be. 
Needless to say, this proposal, which has doubtless been 
occurring to many minds in the last few months, would by 
no manner of means cover the whole problem of unemploy- 
ment. It would, however, cover that particular phase of 
the problem which arises from great world-variations in 
the activity of trade, so far as these affect the skilled 
industries of the country. Moreover, the solution of the 
problem as regards these trades will carry with it 
the mitigation of the evil of irregular employment 
among those industries which depend for their pros- 
perity upon the purchasing power of skilled operatives 
and artisans. The great trouble at present is that 
when the skilled trades are doing well, the working 
men and women employed in them spend their money 
lavishly, and create tremendous activity of trade in the 
industries which supply their wants. When their own wages 
fall, these industries simultaneously suffer from severe 
depression. If, then, in time of prosperity the operatives 
were to reserve a portion of their wages, to be after- 
wards paid back to them in times of depression, there 
would be more evenness of employment in the dependent 
industries. When it is remembered that the skilled trades 
of the country account for a very large proportion of the 
total wage-earning class, and that their dependents are 
also, numerically as well as industrially, a very important 





body, it will be seen that by solving the problem of | 


unemployment in the skilled industries we shall be 
able to reduce the remaining problem to comparatively 
manageable dimensions. 

That remaining problem must, of course, be dealt with 
in other ways which need not for the moment here be con- 
sidered. This only may be said, that in the unskilled as 
well as in the skilled trades the nation ought, as far as 
possible, to insist upon the root-principle that each industry 
must be self-supporting in times of depression as well 
as in times of prosperity, and that it is utterly unjust 
for any group of men to dissipate their wages when 
times ave good, and to sponge upon their neighbours when 
times are bad. 








THE “LATITUDE-MEN.” 


“JT CAN come into no company of late, but I find the chief 

discourse to be about a certain new sect of men called 
Latitude-men. ..... The name of Latitude-men is daily 
exagitated amongst us both in taverns and pulpits, and 
very tragical representations made of them.” These words, 
written in 1662, are to be found in a Restoration pamphlet. 
A new “representation” has just been published of the 
founders of this so-called “sect” (“‘ Seventeenth Century Men 
of Latitude,” by E. A. George, T. Fisher Unwin, 3s. 6d. net), 
who might better be described as the founders of Anglican 
Liberalism, for “Liberalism as well as bigotry has its 
pedigree.” Bishop Burnet in his “History of His Own 








Time” writes thus of them:—“They loved the constitu- 
tion of the church and the liturgy, and could well live 
under them: but they did not think it unlawful to live 
under another form. They wished that things might have been 
carried with more moderation. And they continued to keep 
a good correspondence with those who had differed from them 
in opinion, and allowed a great freedom both in philosophy and 
in divinity: from whence they were called men of latitude. And 
upon this, men of narrower thoughts and fiercer tempers 
fastened upon them the name of Latitudinarians.” Mr. George 
gives us an account of the lives and work of eight of these 
Latitudinarians,—eight sketches quite admirably conceived. 
Among them we find the great names of Jeremy Taylor, 
Baxter, and Sir Thomas Browne; but perhaps the most 
interesting chapters to the general reader will be those which 
deal with the less-known names of Hales, Chillingworth, and 
Whichcote, partly because in these cases the material is fresher, 
and partly because, while men of less genius, they were more 
strikingly modern in turn of mind. Hales and Whicheote mighu 
both be described as dons, the one being a Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, the other Provost of King's College, Cam. 
bridge. Both breathed “the still air of delightful studies,” 
and neither was forced into partisanship by the active life of 
the time. It is true that towards the end of his life Hales, 
like his friend Chillingworth, who made one of the same 
learned Oxford society, and died a prisoner of Cromwell's 
army, suffered persecution for his loyalty to the King and 
the Church; but their loyalty was never bigotry. Whichcote, 
whom Cromwell protected, used his whole influence in favour 
of the loyalists, for neither persecution nor prosperity could 
take from these men, either politically or religiously, the right 
to see both sides. 

On his deathbed Chillingworth was heckled by a Puritan 
extremist, one Francis Cheynell, who suspected him of a 
heterodox universalism, and, with a comical determination to 
damn some one, begged him at least to admit that a Turk 
a Papist, or a Socinian could not be saved. This Chilling- 
worth refused to do, and wearily “ besought an interest 
in the charity of his disputant,” for, said he, “I was ever 
a charitable man.” “My answer,” writes Cheynell, who 
recorded the interview, “was somewhat tart, and therefore 
more charitable, considering his [spiritual] condition.” He 
“rebuked ” the dying man “sharply.” But even this strange 
unkindness could not prejudice Chillingworth’s inherent 
justice of mind. They began to speak of politics, and 
Chillingworth said :—“ Sir, I must acknowledge that I do 
verily believe that the intentions of the Parliament are 
better than the intentions of the Court or of that 
army which I have followed: but I conceive that the 
Parliament takes a wrong course to prosecute and accom- 
plish their good intentions, for war is not the way of Jesus 
Christ.” The determination of these “men of latitude” 
to read the Gospels in their plain sense, forgetting 
the glosses of ecclesiastical or utilitarian worldliness, had 
brought them all to the conclusion to which Hales gave 
expression. “Christ's kingdom is maintained,” he says, “ not 
by the sword but by the Spirit: not by violence but by love: 
not by striving but by yielding; not by fighting but by 
dying.” 

It throws a curious light upon the character of Land that 
he not only protected, but preferred, both Hales and Chilling- 
wortb, making the one a Canon of Windsor and the other Chan- 
cellor of Salisbury. Hales did not really wish for the canonry, 
but Laud overpersuaded him, and that after an interview in 
which the Archbishop “ sifted and ferreted him about from one 
hole to another, in certain matters of religion.”” Neither seems 
to have made any secret of hisopinions, Hales, though he dis- 
liked the publicity of the Press, was a very open talker, and 
Chillingworth would only sign the Articles upon the under- 
standing that his signature meant nothing but his general 
approval of the doctrines of the Church of England, for, said 
he, “ upon the whole, I acknowledge their doctrine, or at least 
I have no wish to dispute it. I accept the Articles as articles 
of peace.” 

All the “men of latitude” took their stand upon the 
Scriptures. Like Jeremy Taylor, they believed the Christianity 
“therein set down,” and were inelined to deprecate all more 
particular subscription; and they would not be bound by 
scholastic definitions or bow to “ church authority,” which, said 
Hales, “is none,” or the authority of “ tradition, which for the 
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most part is feigned.” Settlements of doctrine made by Synods 
and ecclesiastical shows of hands had no influence over their 
minds. The minority might, after all, be right, for “ it will never 
go so well with mankind that the most shall be the best,”—a 
very undemocratic sentiment to find in a mind so prophetically 
modern. They foresaw, however, that many Protestants in 
their fatal slavery to the letter of the Bible would only 
exchange one bondage for another. Revelation through books 
is, after all, Hales maintains, a secondary form of inspiration. 
Though he believed that God spoke directly to the inspired 
writers, he dreaded lest Protestantism should become the 
worship of a Book. “It would be better,” we read, “if we 
had no need of writing, no other teacher but the Spirit, no 
other books but our hearts.” Would you know, he asks, 
“ where to find the kingdom of Christ? Our Saviour directs 
you in the Gospel. The kingdom of heaven, saith he, cometh 
not by observation, neither shall ye say, Lo here, or Lo there, 
for the kingdom of heaven is within you. Let every man 
therefore retire into himself, and see if he can find this 
kingdom in his heart; for if he find it not there, in vain shall 
he find it in all the world besides.” 

The authority of reason and of conscience was greatly 
exalted by all the “men of latitude,” and Hales regards the 
search for an outward infallible guide as in many cases a refusal 
to accept its stern ruling. “ For, beloved, infallibility is not 
a favour impropriated to any one man, it is a duty alike 
expected at the hands of all, all must have it...... There 
is no other means not to be deceived, but to know things your- 
selves...... Wherefore hath God given me the light of 
reason and conscience, if I must suffer myself to be led and 
governed by the reason and conscience of another man?” 
Whichcote declared that “there is nothing in the world hath 
more of God in it than man hath,” and spoke of conscience as 
the “ Home-God.” Yet they all admit that “ the comprehen- 
sion of spiritual truth” requires “a certain principle more 
noble and inward than reason itself, and without which reason 
will falter, or at least reach but to mean and frivolous things.” 
This “ principle” is of so abstruse a nature that Henry More 
—another of the “men of latitude” introduced to us by Mr. 
George—knew not what to call it but a “divine sagacity.” 
All the philosophers, he says, call reason the oracle of God, 
“but they do not consider that the oracle of God is not to be 
heard but in his holy temple, that is to say, in a good and 
holy man, thoroughly sanctified in spirit, soul and body.” All 
the same, with Jeremy Taylor at their head, they all refused 
to condemn any man on the score of his opinions, “Give 
a fair allowance of patience to those who mean well,” 
Whichcote pleads. “ Nothing is desperate in the condition of 
good men; they will not live and die in any dangerous error. 
They have a right principle within them, and God's superin- 
tendency, conduct, and guidance.” For them, he is convinced, 
be the clouds never so thick, “the day will clear up” at last. 
The revelation of Christ is a revelation to which he believes 
the human spirit itself bears witness. ‘ No sooner doth the 
truth of God come into the soul's sight, but the soul knows 
her to be her first and old acquaintance; which though they 
have been by some accident unhappily parted a great while, 
yet having now through the divine providence happily met, 
they greet one another and renew acquaintance as those that 
were first and ancient friends.” 

Perhaps these are not the kind of men by whom the 
ordinary world is ever consciously swayed. They founded no 
Church and no sect, but they enlarged the borders of the 
Church in which they were born. Declaring that for heresy 
to be sinful it must be wilful, for a good motive is in the 
sight of God a justification, they built within the precincts 
of the Church of England a city of refuge,—a city which, 
unchartered and unnamed, has remained unto this day, and 
sheltered many of those of whom the Church may be most 
proud. From time to time certain fanatics have attempted to 
pull it down and “ferret” out the inhabitants, but hitherto the 
Church of the nation has tacitly protected her freedom-loving 
sons. These are more in number than they used to be, and it 
is doubtful now whether the Church could survive their loss. 
They may some day prove to be numerically the strongest 
party in the Church. If this should ever happen, they will do 
well to recollect that those who demand toleration must 
give it. Let them take the advice of their spiritual fathers, 
and “not be over-industrious in discovering the weakness of 
such arguments as are meant for the engendering in men’s 








ta, 
minds the belief of that truth, which is of so necessary and 
vast importance for mankind to be persuaded of.” Religion 
may be sacrificed to all kinds of theology, —as well to the 
Luatitudinarian as to the orthodox. 





TOWERED CITIES. 

rYNHE “skyscrapers” of New York have ulready begun to 

outlive a good deal of their disrepute, and indeed to 
command the credit that belongs to all strong and Original 
building. Many of the lankest of these buildings are beyond 
a doubt basely and irretrievably utilitarian; but from the 
beginning there were architects who perceived that “sky. 
scrapers ” were inevitable, and who set to work to design the 
most scientific, and architecturally the most noble, buildings 
which the circumstances permitted. This, after all, is the 
true and common, if not the final, function of architecture— 
to produce the most scholarly design which is appropriate to 
the uses the building will be put to, and which abides by the 
limitations of site and cost imposed by the architect's 
employers. The limitations in New York have long been 
strict, and they daily become stricter. The city is built upon 
an island from which escape can only be made by bridges, 
tunnels, and steamers. The pressure at the business end of 
the city, which is at the point of the island, and therefore 
on the edge of the water, is intense, and the value of 
building-land is fabulous. Geographical and _ financial 
reasons both prevent the business-houses from expanding 
horizontally, and therefore they must extend vertically, 
towards the sky. When the necessity for this is recog. 
nised universally—and we should think it almost is by 
this time—a new era is certain to come in which taste 
will undergo a considerable revolution. The “skyscraper” 
will be more and more praised as a_ characteristic 
product of the American genius, and it will be judged in 
practice, not by the mere fact that it is a “skyscraper,” but 
by the kind of “skyscraper” it is. An illustrated article 
which is published in the November number of Putnam's 
Monthly gives a very good idea of the variations of theme 
which can be imposed upon the invariable factor of height. 
“The City of Dreadful Height,” if it appears in future asa 
great multiple of the buildings illustrated in Mr. J. B. 
Gilder’s article, will positively have, as we cannot hesitate to 
say, a very distinct majesty of its own. 

The great Singer building in New York—nicknamed the 
Singerhorn—was finished not long ago. It has forty-five 
stories. This is a notable increase of beight on the Park Row 
Syndicate building, which a few years since astounded the 
world with its twenty-six stories. Londoners may try to 
measure the Singerhorn by thinking of Queen Anne's 
Mansions, our nearest approach to a “skyscraper,” which 
have at the highest part only fourteen stories. The cupola 
of the Singerhorn is six hundred feet above Broadway. But 
forty-five stories are by no means the limit. While the 
Singerhorn was being built the Metropolitan Life Assurance 
Company glorified its original plans for a new building, and 
announced that it would build fifty stories, and that its tower 
would be nearly a hundred feet higher than the Singerborn. 
The Metropolitan is already in existence, and still the competi- 
tion continues. The Equitable Life Assurance Society, not 
content with fifty stories, promises a building of sixty-two, 
—hbalf as high again as the Singerborn. Where is the sky- 
ward race toend? Mr. Gilder says:—‘TI, for one, should not 
be amazed were the next few years to bring into being an 
office-building of nearly a hundred stories, rising twelve 
hundred feet from base to cupola. Already there is report of 
a thousand-foot building, to occupy in part the site of the 
Mills building in Broad Street; and the Scientific American 
has pointed out that the present local Building Code, by 
permitting a pressure of fifteen tons per square foot under the 
footings on a rock bottom, where caisson foundations are 
used, implicitly authorises the construction of a two-thousand- 
foot building of the Singer type, capable of subdivision into 4 
hundred and fifty stories, each thirteen feet four inches high.” 
But that, as Mr. Gilder says, may be dismissed as a reductio 
ad absurdum. It might be thought that the tallest “sky- 
scrapers” already existing are not safe, but no building of 
this kind is exactly what it appears to be. It is a great 
steel cage simply clothed with stone, brick, or marble; it 
is not so heavy, or so top-beavy, as one might suppose; 
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and the foundations go proportionately deep below the 
surface. The invisible part is not nearly so large as the 
submerged part of an iceberg, but it is still an essential and 
most important part of the construction. It is only twenty 
years ago that the first offices were reared upon the scientific 
foundation which has made all the subsequent “ skyscrapers” 
possible. And in these twenty years the skyline of New York 
has been transformed out of all recognition. It is as though 
an Alpine range had been thrust upwards by some slow 
yoleanie pressure. Mr. Gilder says :—* As to the impressive- 
ness of the present skyline as seen from the East River, the 
Hudson or the Bay, there can be no question. Nothing of 
its kind exists elsewhere...... The immense masses of 
masonry, hundreds of feet high, above whici: ascend towers 
and turrets conspicuously higher, produce an effect grandiose 
in the extreme. At night, one seems to be approaching a city 
set upon a hill, the innumerable lights producing, here and 
there, the effect of winding roads leading upward from the 
level waterside. And visible for many a mile, above all other 
objects, the shaft of the Singer building, illuminated within 
and without by countless lights, glows like a lily in the pool 
of night.” 

Recently we wrote of the Venetian effect of this lofty city 
as the traveller approaches it from the sea. It is perhaps the 
nearest modern counterpart of what ancient Tyre was with 
its tall buildings,—tall for the very reason that the New York 
buildings are tall. But we said nothing of the breaks and 
decorations of the tops of the houses as they are seen against 
the sky. It is obvious that the regulated architecture of the 
future will concern itself much with this variegated line, for 
if the buildings were allowed to rise to a uniform level, sun- 
shine and fresh air would be shut out for ever. Asa consumer 
of light and air the “skyscraper” is already enough of a 
vampire. Madison Square is almost without sunshine in the 
winter. Within the last few weeks a Committee has been 
appointed in New York to revise the Building Code, and it is 
expected that a limit to height will be recommended. Mr. 
Flagg, the architect of the Singerhorn, has a definite proposal 
to make, apparently with the approval of most of his brother- 
architects. This is that no “facade shall rise more than one 
hundred feet above the street; and that only one quarter of 
the lot on which a building stands shall be covered by any 
part of the building which rises to a greater height than this : 
and that such higher part shall come no nearer the front line 
of the building than that line comes to the curb.” ‘To the 
height of the tower itself he would fix no bounds. The 
meaning is clear. The dead skyline of the future city will 
not rise extravagantly high, but above it, like particular 
peaks upon a chain of mountains, will be towers and 
domes and pinnacles, through which the sun may shine 
and the breezes blow. New York will be a towered city. 
And then of course this style of architecture will be imitated 
all over the world. It is really the legitimate product of 
peculiar conditions, and it will be illegitimate wherever those 
conditions do not exist. But that will not be thought to 
matter. Have not unsuitable styles of architecture always 
been transplanted ? Do not people who live in hilly countries 
gravely set up obelisks in their valleys, though obelisks were 
designed originally to be signs and memorials in flat deserts ? 
But to New York, at all events, will belong the fame of 
originality among all the towered cities of the world. The 
towers of New York will be reckoned as characteristic as the 
minarets of a Mohammedan city, as the bell-towers of Russia, 
as the pillar-towers of India, as the peels of Scottish fortresses, 
as the pagodas of China, or as the campaniles of Italy. 

This is a very attractive prospect in its way, but the dis- 
advantages give one pause. At an exhibition in New York 
lately the models and diagrams demonstrating the conditions 
of the congested population were quite a “sensation.” When 
humanity is strung upwards towards the clouds in increasing 
numbers is it likely that these conditions can be easily 
improved ? We need not spend sympathy on those who will 
live at the top like rooks in lofty elms. Their offices and 
habitations will sway a few feet this way and that in gales, and 
they will be told, like visitors to the Eiffel Tower, that this 
elasticity in a steel structure is the proof of stability. These 
people, too, will breathe a free and fresh air. But those who 
live in the dense and contaminated strata below will sacrifice 
much to convenience. Will every member of this population 
in layers have the necessary amount of cubic air-space ? 








Express and slow elevators are already familiar in New 
York. The system of “non-stop” journeys will have to be 
extended. No one, we should think, would go up to the 
sixtieth floor in a slow elevator. But some day may there 
not be yet a further architectural development? We wonder 
whether a man who lives on, say, the fortieth floor will always 
have to descend to the street to call upon a neighbour who lives 
on the fortieth floor opposite? The height of the houses will 
itself be the length of a respectable street. It is not beyond 
the bounds of imagination that light bridges will be thrown 
across from building to building, say, at the middle and high 
levels. The towns would then be interlaced like the masts of 
a ship with rigging. There would be unlimited possibilities 
for graceful lines and pleasing adornment in the American 
architecture of that distant day. 





MONSTER PIKE. 

JN the weedy fastnesses of some great Irish lough, deep- 

bellied, insatiate, urged by ogreish hungers, lies the 
monster pike of dreaming fishermen. It is a savage sweep of 
water, widening to the west almost to the sea; great hills rise 
from its very margin; there is the fear of darkness about it, 
of immense distances of forlorn and driven waves, of a black 
surface suddenly seared white by gales howling down the 
mountainside. There, in windy weather, the great pike 
ranges out to slake his needs, feeds full, and rides at home 
again. He has his lodge in the weeds; lesser fish near it at 
their peril. He eyes them, unwinking, morose, repellent; 
sometimes, unafraid, they swim above him and by his side, 
knowing he will not stir; sometimes, unwary, they rove that 
way when his hunger or his whim is upon him, and he moves 
out with one huge propulsion and makes an end. What 
weight is he? Experience cannot tell. Irish tradition speaks 
of heavier fish even than the great Kenmure pike, of which 
the head, nine inches across, once could be seen, and perhaps 
still is to be seen, at Kenmure Castle. The fame of that 
monstrous fish is that he weighed seventy-two pounds. But 
of late years, at ‘all events, when unfeeling historians 
insist on exact evidence of the accurate use of scales, 
the great fish of Irish loughs have run rather smaller. 
Those who have carefully sifted the details of modern 


| captures have come to the conclusion that in these 


latter days no pike many ounces heavier than forty 
pounds has been taken out of Irish or English waters. 
But that is not to argue that far heavier fish do not 
still exist. Indeed, there should be no argument about it at 
all. To be convinced that leviathans do actually move in 
deep watersin the West you must go over to Ireland yourself 
and inquire about them. Here in an English armchair, 
reading the level, carefully balanced criticisms of Mr. William 
Senior or Mr. John Bickerdyke, you will shake your head 
gravely at the mention of a pike of fifty pounds. Onan Irish 
lough you will deride any doubt of monsters of sixty or seventy 
pounds. An enchantment of the wild and the wind is on the 
water. In its depths glide such fish as Lord Clifford the 
shepherd knew :— 
“ Both the undying fish that swim 

Through Bowscale-tarn did wait on him; 

The pair were servants of his eye 

In their immortality ; 

And glancing, gleaming, dark or bright, 

Moved to and fro, for his delight.” 

But how should such fish be caught by a mere rod and 
line? Lesser fish than they, pike of twenty-five and thirty 
pounds, are taken only by fishermen who have astonishing 
luck or limitless patience. You may chance to hook a heavy 
pike the first day you are on the lough; and you may 
spend a month trying for a fish and never get one worth 
gaffing. A month’s ineffectual waiting is enough to test the 
temperament of any fisherman. Being rowed about one of 
these great Irish loughs can be the most monotonous thing. 
You sit in the stern, and your two rods are boomed out on 
each side of the boat; your two spinning baits, one, perhaps, 
a spoon and the other a phantom gudgeon, trail thirty or 
forty yards behind the boat. A smooth stone lies on a loop 
of the line, just heavy enough to check it and strike the fish 
if one comes at the bait, and to wake you with its thump on 
the bottom of the boat, so that you can seize the rod and play 
the fish. The sleepiness, the laziness of it belongs to the 
spell that lies on all that broad water. The two boatmen, 
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seemingly without effort, pull with short, rhythmical strokes 
for hours together; the measured splash of the oars and the 
water slapping at the planks of the boat are the only sounds. 
The spirit of Southern noons broods in the silence; Galway, 
half Spanish as it is, sleeps in Spanish airs. The boatmen 
acquiesce with the silence ; they can hardly be roused from their 
rowing to talk. Once, as the writer was being rowed about 
the lough on a day of glorious sunshine and quiet, a crash 
like the rattle of musketry reverberated from a neighbouring 
hill. It was unlike any English country sound; no English- 
man could help being startled. “ What on earth was that?” 
was the natural question. Neither boatman moved his head. 
Only one spoke. “It was a wall. It was a stone wall 
that fell.” At the base of the hill two donkeys, pursuing 
obscure ends, could be seen trotting from the wreck of stones 
down the road. “Do you mean that those two donkeys 
knocked down all that piece of wall? ”’—‘They did, Sorr. They 
knocked down the wall.” Such acquiescence, you felt, fitted 
the time and place; after all, walls either stood up or fell 
down; this one had happened to fall down. But the spirit 
that acquiesces expands into much more than a mere accept- 
ance of accidents. It accepts everything; it hears the 
unheard, sees the unseen. Once, on another afternoon, the 
writer went ashore from fishing to wait for flighting curlew 
behind a bush on a little hillock near the waterside. Every 
evening for days past the curlew had come over that bush at 
twenty minutes past five. Unfortunately, some gipsies had 
chosen that particular evening to encamp on the road near 
by, and the curlew, seeing them, swerved out of shot. Next 
day Mick was informed of the ill-fortune. “Did you see the 
curlew come over last night, Mick ?”—‘“I did not, Sorr.”— 
“ Well, it was bad luck. They caught sight of those gipsies 
at the foot of the hill, and swerved right away. They were 
right out of shot.”—‘ They were, Sorr.” 

To reconstruct history when the facts have actually been 
witnessed by persons sitting beside you in the same boat 
should not, it might be supposed, be a difficult task. You 
think of Macaulay piecing together the story of Sedgemoor 
on the site of the battlefield, working from hearsay 
only. To get details of a battle fresh in the memory of 
boatmen to whom you can talk should be plain sailing. The 
fight took place some years ago, probably four, and it was 
between a fisherman and one of the real, mysterious monster 
pike of one of the largest and loneliest of Irish loughs. 
What actually happened is probably known accurately by one 
of the heroes of the fight, though whether he would recognise 
the story as local tradition tells it is another question. This, 
at all events, is how it was told to the writer. Inquiry began 
vaguely enough. “ Were you here, Mick, when that gentle- 
man—I can’t remember his name—hooked that enormous 
pike I was hearing about last night ?”—“ I was, Sorr.”—*“ Tell 
me what happened. Where did he get it ?””"—*“ It was over by 
the islands.”—“ Where ?”—“ It was over by the islands, in 
the middle of the lough.”—* Anywhere where I’ve been ?”— 
“Tt was not. It would be too rough to go there.”—*“ But he 
went ? "—“ He did.”—* And you were here and heard all 
about it?”—“I was with him in the boat, Sorr.” 

“ How did he hook it? Was he trolling ?”—‘ He was, Sorr. 
He bad him on four times.”’—‘‘ Four times? ’’—‘ He did 
Sorr. He hooked him four days running.”—* Good heavens! 
The same fish four days running ?”—“ It was the same fish, 
he knew. It was with the spoon, at first, and he broke it all. 
Then he came the next day with a sprat—a small trout, Sorr 
—and he was on again, and he broke it all again. Then 
he made another trace the next day."—‘ And he came 
again ? "—“ He did, Sorr. It was like a sheep, he said. He 
could make no impression on him whatever at all.”—‘ Then 
what did he do?”—* He just broke it all.”—* But the last 
day, then?”—“ He had to go away that day. He made a 
great wire trace with a flight of hooks and a sprat, and he had 
him on.”—“ At the same place ? ’—“ He did, Sorr. He was on 
along time. He moved him about. Yes, he just saw him 
once. He came near to the boat, and he said his back was 
like a donkey’s back, he said, and then he went under the boat, 
and then the rod was on the boat, and the rod broke, and he 
broke it all.” One may imagine that single, fearful plunge. 
“It was as big asa donkey, he said. Hecould do nothing with 
him at all, whatever.” —*“ But did he know about big fish ? Had 
he ever caught one ?”’—*‘ He bad had a thirty-eight-pound fish 
the week before, and he said it was nothing to him. Just 





as 
nothing atall. It was like adonkey, he said. He never made 
any impression on him. He would pull, and then he would 
break it all.” Could any fisherman hear that story and remain 
asceptic? A fish that felt like a sheep, a fish on which no 
impression could be made, a fish that breaks a rod on the 
boat; there is no mistake about a fish of that kind. 

Then how should he be caught at last? Would it really be 
impossible to get such a fish inboard a boat? You must haye 
the luck to hook him first, of course, and it might never come 
to that. But if it did? You would have made certain of 
your tackle, to begin with. Tarpon tackle, probably, would be 
the thing, or a sea rod, perhaps, would be strong enough; it 
should be short, in any case, with large rings. Two hundred 
yards of line, and a trace of piano-wire, and a flight of hooks 
on wire, and a half-pound trout, or even a two-pound trout, 
Then there must be no choosing of weathers; you must be 
out when it is calm, when it is rough, when it is dangerous to 
be out; you never know when the whim might come on him, 
But would you get him, even that way? You might, and it 
might be worth while to spend six months trying, to make 
history for all fishermen coming after you. But there would 
be another way, and perhaps a better. You would go out 
with trout tackle, and never mean to catch the monster at all, 
Then you would hook him on a light line and a slender rod, 
and you would know what it was at once. It would be like 
hooking a sheep; you would move him about, but you would 
make no impression on him whatever; you would get just one 
look at him, and see that his olive back was as broad as a 
donkey's, and then down he would go and the point of your 
rod after him. You would never keep it off the side of 
the boat. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


(To Tue Epiror or THe “Specraron."] 

Str,—The speech of Mr. Lloyd George on property and class 
relations which has just reached us, the speaker being a 
Cabinet Minister, cannot fail to tell. It is likely to have 
some effect even on this side of the Atlantic. It points to a 
policy which would apparently involve confiscation, and might 
lead to a social conflict. Let us take fair account of the 
situation, and see whether the callousness of the property- 
holding classes to the wants and sufferings of the poor has 
been such as the speech seems toimply. My eyes opened on 
the world when it was just becoming calm, and turning its 
mind to social problems after the absorbing excitement, very 
anti-philanthropic in its influence, of the long European war. 
Am I not right in thinking that the spirit of benevolence has 
made great and very visible progress since that time? Are 
there not monuments of it on all sides in the shape of public 
schools, hospitals, asylums, reformatories, public gardens and 
parks, public baths and public libraries, to which may certainly 
be added a great increase of private charities and of interest 
in all charitable works? Has not legislation become more 
just and philanthropic? Has not the franchise been extended 
to the poorer classes? Have not laws been passed for the 
protection of Labour ? Have not the Unions been legalised ? 
Are we to suppose that the progress of benevolence will cease, 
or that its speed will be increased by making investment 
precarious and stirring up antagonism of class? There is 
still very much unquestionably to be done. Among other 
things, you may cease to waste in iniquitous or senseless wars 
countless millions of the produce of Labour. To this waste, 
however, the proletariat itself has been in some degree 
accessory, for the multitude has generally hailed war as a 
spree, and voted down the advocates of peace. Soit was in the 
case of the Crimean War, of the “ Lorcha” War, and of the 
Boer War. Remember the Mafeking night! Remember also 
that the suffering class is not entirely composed of the victims 
of social neglect. It includes also victims of idleness, 
imprudence, and drink, which no confiscatory legislation 
would cure.—I am, Sir, &c., GOLDWIN SMITH. 

Toronto. 

P.S.—In the New York Nation of October 29th there is a 
long and apparently very sensible letter signed “Independent,” 
arraigning the administration of the Republican Party, and 
saying that through the exorbitant pension-list it has “ con- 
nived at the dishonesty of tens of thousands of unworthy and 
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fraudulent pensioners, and undermined and demoralised 


hundreds of thousands more who were perfectly able to 
support themselves.” It was astonishing to me that in the 
discussion of your pension-list so little notice was taken of 
the tremendous warning given you by the history of the 
pension-list in the United States. 





LAND VALUES TAXATION. 
[To tue Epiror or THe “ Srecrator.” | 

Sir,—In an article entitled “ Land Values Taxation” which 
appears in the Spectator of October 31st the following passage 
occurs :-—— F 

“Jt is useless, in this country at any rate, to give a man a piece 
of land if he has no capital with which to cultivate it, and it is 
equally silly to suppose that the production of houses will be 
appreciably increased by cheapening the price of land, for, except 
in the hearts of great cities, the cost of the site is a relatively 
insignificant element in the cost of a house.” 
May I ask you to tell me your remedy for the following case, 
which is typical of thousands? Near a village in North Wales 
fifteen hundred colliers are employed. In the village and 
round it land is rated at about £1 an acre. The colliers 
are fairly well paid, and are anxious to build cottages 
for themselves. A short time ago a few acres of land 
were offered for sale to them at £121 an acre, and 
were promptly snapped up. The rest of the land is owned by 
three landlords, and the price asked by them for their land 
yaries from £800 to £1,100 an acre, although this land bas no 
advantage whatever over that recently sold at £121 an acre. 
The result is that the colliers cannot buy the land. Mean- 
while they are often vilely housed. In some cases the over- 
crowding is so scandalous that different shifts, so I am 
informed, occupy houses @ Ja Box and Cox, and marriage is 
rendered difficult, and often impossible, because of the 
impossibility of obtaining bouse-room. The conditions, in 
short, are an outrage aguinst decency and morality, and 
these conditions exist in sight of the most beautiful 
scenery in our islands, and are the lot of as fine a 
body of men and women as can be found within those 
limits. It is obvious that if this land which is so badly 
wanted for building were rated or taxed upon its capital 
value, it could not long be kept out of the market. It would 
soon be offered at a fair price. We regard the state of this 
village as a public scandal. Do you? If so, what is your 
remedy? We say that it is unfair that a man who pays rates 
upon Jand at a valuation of. £1 an acre should keep it out of 
use unless, or until, he can get £1,000 an acre. Do you say 
that it is fair? If you say that it is unfair, what is your 
remedy? I shall eagerly await the disclosure of your 
alternative remedy, coupled with your proof that our sup- 
positions and our theories are as silly as your unsupported 
and dogmatic assertion alleges them to be.—I am, Sir, &e., 

House of Commons. Epwarp G. HEMMERDE. 


[Before we answer our correspondent’s question, we should 
like to feel sure as to his facts. Will he therefore kindly 
forward to us for publication the names of the village in 
question and of the landlords who he alleges will not sell their 
land under £800 or £1,100 an acre? We will then do our best 
to deal with his contentions. To treat in detail a case which 
may very likely prove illusory would be absurd. We do not, 
of course, question Mr. Hemmerde’s bona fides. He no doubt 
fully believes in his £1,100-an-acre story. Experience tells us, 
however, that there is nothing about which public rumour is 
more fallacious than the price of land. A landlord asks £50 
for, say, a corner of land in a village street which he does not 
want to sell,—but which, owing to some special circumstance, 
some one else greatly wants to buy. If the minute piece of 
land in question is only a twentieth of an acre, the landlord 
is soon accused of refusing to sell land under £1,000 an 
acre,—an utterly unjustifiable gloss on tbe real facts. 
We do not say that this is the explanation in the present 
case, for we know nothing of the matter, but it is an illus- 
tration worth bearing in mind till the full story is told.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





LORD RAGLAN. 
{To tue Epiror or tae “Srecrator.”’) 
Sir,—May I be allowed another word in reply to your 
rejoinder to my letter of lust week? First, as to Lord 





Raglan’s alleged neglect in not having made the road from 
Balaclava to the camp. The urgent need for the road was so 
obvious that it suggests inquiry why an experienced general 
failed to make it. Inquiry was made at the Sebastopol Com- 
mittee, and the engineer, Sir John Burgoyne, gave as his 
calculation that “a thousand men could not bave made it in 
two or three months.” But actual experience, as related in 
“The Panmure Papers,” proved that this estimate was an 
entirely inadequate one. When in September, 1855, the siege 
came practically to an end by the evacuation of the south 
side of Sebastopol, and there were no longer trenches for the 
army to guard, General Simpson at once set practically his 
whole available army to work upon the road (“Panmure 
Papers,” I., p. 407). He writes, October 2nd, 1855 :— 

“Ten thousand of our men are on the Road daily. I much fear 
finishing it.” 

And again, October 6th :— 

“TI begin to be nervous as to our Roads—ten or twelve thousand 
men employed daily are making less progress than I expected.” 
Again, October 16th :— 

“The Roads are getting on, but they are a serious task—as 
much as the whole of the Infantry will be able to complete by 
the end of this month. Had we not been released from the 
trenches, the calamities of last winter would have been exceeded 
this year.” 

Again, October 20th :— 

“Tam working for our winter existence! The whole Infantry 

is road-making, and it is a lottery if we can do as much as I desire 
before the weather breaks.” 
When it is recollected that Lord Raglan’s force in October, 
1854, was so inadequate as to be insufficient to man the 
trenches or to make the most important positions safe, 
surely it is time to drop the imputation of neglect on Lord 
Raglan’s part in not making the road, with shame that it 
should ever have been made by the Press and believed by a 
too credulous public. You cite a letter from Lord Clarendon 
as to the relaxation of discipline in the besieging army. Let 
us remember what was the demoralising effect on the besieging 
forces in the Peninsular War sieges lasting only a few weeks, 
and what pandemoniums of horrors followed too many of the 
successful assaults; and let us not attach undue importance 
to a few cases of drunkenness—an average of one case to 
every two hundred men, daily, is Codrington’s estimate— 
immediately following their release from a siege unexampled 
in modern times for its duration, its hardships, and the mental 
and bodily strain on the men engaged in it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Park Corner, Heckfield. JOHN MARTINEAU. 

{Mr. Martineau’s quotations all refer to the making of the 
road when the campaign was practically over. It is to be 
remembered that the road, which was in such dire need of 
repair in October, 1855, that ten thousand men could make 
little impression on it, had gone from bad to worse during the 
siege. Nothing deteriorates more quickly, as every soldier 
knows, than unmetalled tracks, or roads without foundations, 
which have heavy military traffic passing over them. We cannot 
think that it would have been impossible at least to strengthen 
the road at the very beginning of the campaign, for it was 
of primary importance for the regular supply of the army. 
We have the greatest sympathy with a general who refuses to 
draw away his fighting men from the firing-line to perform 
the auxiliary labours of an army, and it was characteristic of 
Lord Raglan that he refused to do this. But if he had stated 
clearly his need for road-makers (not soldiers at all, but 
civilians), we cannot believe that the Government or people at 
home would have refused him all that he asked. We must 
decline to be forced into an appearance of attacking Lord 
Raglan. Nothing is and was further from our intentions. 
He was notoriously a most gallant and chivalrous officer and 
alovable man. But that fact does not prevent us from con- 
cluding, in common, we believe, with most modern military 
opinion, that he had not the exceptional moral force or 
temperament which makes the great general trample down all 
difficulties and impress his personality on his army. If he 
had had that quality, it would not have been necessary to 
prove in despatches that the charge that he did not visit the 
camps regularly was untrue. The army could never have 
been in doubt on the matter.—Eb. Spectator. | 


[To tae Eprror or tus “Srectator.”] 
S1r,—May I point out an error of fact regarding the road 
from Balaclava to the British camp in your comment on the 
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letter of Mr. Martineau in your issue of the 7th inst. ? 
Instead of being easy to make, it was blasted for a consider- 
able distance through very hard rock. The civil engineer in 
charge of it was my cousin, Felix Wakefield, brother of 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, of New Zealand, and he always 
spoke of it as a very arduous piece of work. He gave my 
father a specimen of the rock, which appeared to be as hard 
as granite.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Aanes WeEsTERN (née Head). 
86 Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W. 





THE POLITICAL WISDOM OF BURKE. 

[To tHe Eprror or THE ‘‘Sprctator.” | 
Srr,—Allow me to thank you for your remarks on my letter 
to the Spectator of last week, but to add, however, that I do 
not conceive it to be within my power to reconcile with my 
knowledge, conscience, and intelligence your statement that 
so great a man and so wise a man as Burke, which you admit 
him to have been, could have been wanting in the sense of 
justice any more than in the sense of goodness or of truth. 
And these we know that he possessed in a most marked degree. 
That he was once carried away by the sense of injustice so as 
to become himself unjust, as his attitude towards Warren 
Hastings shows, only proves that he was human, and not that 
he lacked character in the highest sense in which it may be 
possessed by mortals. But for all this, he was immortal. Were 
not these his last words in public life when taking leave of his 
constituents at Bristol P— 

“ Let me close the book, though I may wish to read a page or 

two more; but it is enough for my purpose: I have not lived 
in vain. And now gentlemen on this serious day, when I have come 
as it were to make up my account with you, let me take at least 
some degree of honest pride in the nature of the charges that are 
raised against me. Ido not stand here before you I think accused 
of venality or of neglect of duty. Itis not stated that during the 
long period of my service I have in a single instance sacrificed the 
slightest of your interests to my ambition or my fortune. It is 
not alleged that to gratify any anger or revenge, of my own or 
of my party, I have taken any part in wronging or oppressing 
any man, or any men of any description. No; the charges that 
are brought against me are I think all of one kind; that I have 
pushed the general principles of justice and benevolence too 
far; farther perhaps than a cautious policy would have warranted 
me, and farther at least than the opinions of most men would have 
been willing to go along with me. But in every accident that may 
happen through life ; in pain, in sorrow, in depression, and distress, 
I shall call to mind this accusation, and be comforted.” 
I feel, Sir, that the word justice was never more inaptly or 
unjustly applied than in the statement that he was lacking in 
character because he was wanting in justice. Was there a 
higher motive which inspired his wisdom than the desire to be 
just ? If so, what was it? For his whole career was a struggle 
against oppression, and his whole life a vindication of high 
principle. I feel sure that there was no accusation he would 
have resented more bitterly—for did he not feel a stain like a 
wound ?—than the statement that be was lacking in character 
because he was wanting in that sense which his wisdom 
valued most, the sense of duty to his fellow-men.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. B. B. 


|Our correspondent “Z.” gives below a terrible list of 
instances of the unscrupulous violence with which Burke 
waged war on Hastings. We need no more evidence 
to support our point, and we detest more than we can 
suy raking in the muck-heap of Burke’s insults to the man 
he was prosecuting. We cannot sum up our own attitude 
better than by quoting the words of Sir William Jones, 
the great Orientalist and Judge, when he was threatened 
by Burke because he supported Hastings. Sir William Jones, 
in answer to a menacing letter from Burke, declared that if he 
(Sir William) were ever unjustly attacked (as, in fact, Burke 
had threatened to attack him), he was sure that his friend 
would pour in his defence the mighty flood of his eloquence 
like "Acovpiov rorapoio péyas poos. Sir William Jones later, in 
conversation with a young Anglo-Indian, expanded his meaning 
by saying that when Burke threatened him he had replied 
with some lines from the Greek poet Callimachus, which he 
then proceeded to translate. ‘The Euphrates is a noble river, 
but it rolls down all the dead dogs of Babylon to the sea.” No 
doubt Sir William, like the good lawyer he was, expected 
Burke to look up the context of his quotation, and to be duly 
admonished thereby. Alas! there was a terribly high 
proportion of dead dog in the river of anti-Hastings eloquence. 





a 
Still, the Euphrates remains a mighty and noble stream in 
spite of this spate of outrage and insolence, violence ang 
injustice —Ep. Spectator.] 


(To tue Eprror or tHe “Sprcrator.”} 

Srr,—I give below some more examples of Burke’s language 
which justify the position you have taken up. Here is an 
instance of Burke's attempting to smother evidence, given by 
Wilson in one of his notes to James Mill's “ History of British 
India.” Burke's opening speech at the impeachment cop. 
tained an elaborate and disgusting description of tortures, &. 
inflicted by a certain Deby Sing, the inference being that 
Hastings was responsible. Asa matter of fact, he dismissed 
Deby Sing as soon as he heard of his misconduct. But 
the story of the atrocities which Burke told was greatly 
exaggerated. It was based on a report drawn up by a man 
called Paterson, and this report Paterson himself admitted 
was based on misconception, and informed Burke of this, 
either before the speech or immediately after it. Burke 
never retracted, and a letter exists in which he attempts to 
intimidate Paterson into silence :— 

“Tt is not in my choice, because I do not act for myself but in 

trust for others, to suffer the Commons of Great Britain to be 
discredited, without doing all in my power to bring to punish. 
ment those who, through negligence or other unjustifiable causes 
have been the means of misleading them. It is not in my choice 
for a moment to tolerate any sort of compromise, which tends to 
destroy the credit, not only of the testimony which Mr. Paterson 
has collected, but of all other testimony which can be produced 
hereafter, on any complaint of oppression,” &c. 
Wilson says the letter is “evidently designed to terrify 
timid, thongh conscientious, man from proclaiming any truth 
unfavourable to Burke’s purposes.” It seems like high 
treason to drag these horrible things up against Burke, but 
there is no getting away from them. His conduct in the 
Hastings business is an example of the fatal results of g 
mixture of enthusiasm and ignorance.—I am, Sir, &c., 


“We had a strong fox smell of a Sir Elijah Impey, that his brush 
and had left after him along the place. We found him and 
traced him by that scent. We went to the hole, and there we 
found as many of the wolves as he thought proper to leave 
there.” 


“It is possible Mr. Hastings might be in love with Munny 
Begum. Be it so! Mauy great men have played the fool for 
prostitutes, from Mark Anthony’s days downwards.” 


“ When a Governor General descends into the muck and filth 
of peculation and corruption * 


(After a quotation from one of Hastings’s minutes.) “Good 
God! My Lords, where was this language learnt? In what 
country and in what barbarous nation of Hottentots was this 
jargon learnt?” 


“T not only charge him himself with being guilty of a thousand 
crimes, but that there is not a soldier or a civil servant in India 
who does a wrong thing that it is not owing to his example, 
connivance, and protection.” 


* My Lords, he looked over that great waste, not like the view 
in which Satan looks over the kingdoms of the world from a 
height and sees the power and glory of them, but he looked over 
the waste of Oude which he had made, with a diabolical malice 
which one could hardly suppose existed in the prototype himself.” 


The crimes of Hastings are “crimes that have their rise in 
avarice, rapacity, pride, cruelty, ferocity, malignity of temper, 
haughtiness, insolence, in short, my Lords, in everything that 
manifests a heart blackened to the very blackest—a heart deep 
in blackness—a heart corrupted, vitiated, aud gangrened to the 
very core.” 


“Good God! Have they run mad?...... Did they ever expect 
that we meant to compare this man to Tamerlane, Genghis Khan, 
or Khoubli Khan? Good God! to compare aclerk at a bureau—to 
compare a fraudulent bullock-contractor to compare 
him with the conquerors of the world! We never said he was a 
tiger and a lion. No; we have said he was a weasel and a rat! 
We have said he has desolated countries as those plagues have 
desolated countries God Almighty! Don’t we see, re- 
specting Pharaoh, that when God had a mind to humble his pride 
and presumption and to bring him to shame, he did not do it 
with tigers and lions, but he sent them lice, mice, and frogs, and 
everything that was low and contemptible, to pollute and destroy 
the country.” 

On Hastings interrupting Burke with a denial of one of his 
statements :—‘‘ When your Lordships hear us charged with direct 
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falsehoods at your bar, and you hear this wicked wretch who is 


ou—— 
* TD : Order, order, order!...... 

Burxe: He ought to be sent to Bridewell for going on in this 
manner...--- As for us, we consider it no more than other 
noise and brawlings of criminals who, in irons, may be led through 
the streets raving at the magistrate who has committed them. 
We consider him as a poor miserable man raving at his accusers.” 


{To THe Epiron or THE “SPECTATOR.”]} 

Srr,—Your severe criticism on Burke's character (Spectator, 
November 7th) reminds me of a strange scene at the close of 
Warren Hastings’s trial which was told me in the “ fifties” 
by a Mr. Forbes, who was then about eighty years old. Iam 
indebted to Sir James Fitzjames Stephen for a comment on 
Forbes’s narrative. Perhaps your readers would feel an 
interest in that comment, which I give substantially as I 
published it thirteen years ago in the Westminster Gazette, 
and as I have since republished it elsewhere :— 

“Mr. John Forbes told me circumstantially and repeatedly an 
extraordinary story, namely, that he himself heard Warren 
Hastings, towards the close of his trial, in answer to some accusa- 
tion, call out, ‘It is false!’ whereupon Burke exclaimed aloud, 
‘What does that Jack-in-the-box say ?’ I expressed my scepticism. 
Sir James, on the other hand, thought it probable that Mr. 
Forbes’s statement was correct. He was of age at the end of 
Hastings’s trial, and it seemed to Sir James unlikely that he could 
have invented so singular an occurrence. And Sir James added 
that, considering how brutal (I think that was his word) Burke 
was in his manner to Hastings, the incident did not seem to him 
autecedently incredible. Coming from so experienced a sifter of 
evidence, this opinion of Sir James cannot fail to carry weight.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., LIonEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 

Atheneum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 


(To tue Eprror oF THE “SprcTaTor.”] 
Srr,—Is not your view of the character of Burke corroborated 
by the following lines, written by the junior counsel for 
the defence of Warren Hastings, afterwards Lord Chief 
Justice Dallas? From the latter’s poems I, his grand- 
daughter, copy :—“ The foliowing epigram, which has perhaps 
had more claimants than any other in the English language, 
was written during the impeachment of Mr. Hastings :— 
‘ Oft have I wondered why on Irish ground 

No poisonous reptile ever yet was found: 

Reveal’d the secret stands of nature’s work, 

She saved her venom to create a Burke.’” 
—I an, Sir, &c., C. Louisa L. Passy. 

4 Beauchamp Avenue, Leamington. 





IS GREAT BRITAIN LIVING ON HER CAPITAL? 

[To tue Eprror or tHe “*Specrator.”] 
Srr,—In your issue of November 7th your correspondent 
“ A. B.” draws attention to the fact that income from foreign 
investments has, according to the Income-tax Returns, 
increased from £66,062,109 in 1904-5 to £79,560,116 in 1906-7. 
Whether the foregoing figures are large ones or not can best 
be seen by comparison. In 1905 the German Government 
made a searching inquiry into Germany’s foreign investments, 
and it came to the conclusion that these amounted to from 
£1,500,000,000 to £2,000,000,000, and that thev returned on an 
average 5 per cent. to the investor. Hence Germany's income 
from foreign investments should amount to from £75,000,000 
to £100,000,000 a year. These figures are particularly 1emark- 
able if we remember that not so very long ago Germany was 
a poor debtor-country which found it difficult to raise the 
loans necessary for carrying on her victorious war against 
France. In view of these figures, it seems that the increase of 
our foreign income and its present amount are not so very 
great. Your correspondents “ A. B.” and “ H.” draw atten- 
tion to an article in the Quarterly Review, according to which 
Great Britain’s income from foreign investments exceeds 
£140,000,000. That is an extravagant estimate which, I think, 
no leading Treasury official, economist, or banker would 
endorse. The usual estimate is that Great Britain’s income 
from foreign investments comes to from £80,000,000 to 
£100,000,000. 

Mr. T. C. Horsfall answers in the same issue my statement 
that Great Britain has lost at least £1,700,000,000 of her 
national capital through the decline of her agriculture by 
asking me somewhat irrelevantly for the precise meaning 
which I attach to the word “capital” as used in my phrase, 
and by discussing various matters, such as the rise in the price 
of land and the housing problem in Germany, which have 





nothing to do with the question whether Great Britain is, or 
is not, living on her capital. He states:—‘ The great fall in 
the price of land which has taken place in the last forty years 
is chiefly an indication of the enormous advantage enjoyed by 
the mass of the population to-day in respect of cheapness of 
food.” £1,700,000,000 is a sum twice as large as our National 
Debt. It is fifty per cent. larger than the whole British 
railway capital, and is almost as large as the sum total of our 
foreign investments. Mr. Horsfall stands probably alone in 
his view that it was an “enormous advantage” to purchase a 
somewhat problematical, and chiefly statistical, cheapness of 
food at the price of £1,700,000,000; at the cost of ruining our 
agriculture, depopulating rural Britain, and driving out of 
the country millions of our countrymen who would have been 
excellent customers to our manufacturing industries, and who 
would have assisted us in bearing the crushing burden of 
taxation.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Evtis BARKER. 
Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


[ We cannot open our columns to a discussion of the relative 
accumulated wealth of Germany and this country, an intricate 
question demanding skilled economic investigation. But we 
should require much stronger evidence than any which Mr. 
Ellis Barker adduces to convince us that Germany's income 
from foreign investments approaches in any degree to that 
of the United Kingdom. The wealth of Prussia as compared 
with that of the whole German Empire may stand in about 
the relation of two to three. But according to the returns 
of the Property-tax in Prussia (Ergiénzungssteuer), the total 
movable and immovable property of the kingdom (owned 
by persons with property of over £300) amounted in 1901 to 
£4,120,000,000 in round figures. Of that sum capital invested 
abroad cannot possibly form so large a proportion as that 
indicated by the estimate quoted by Mr. Ellis Barker.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 





THE OVER-REPRESENTATION OF IRELAND. 
[To tux Eprron or tas “Spectator.” } 

Srr,—It is a pity that in this twentieth century one cannot 
write what one believes about the Ireland of the eighteenth 
century without incurring the childishly irrelevant retort that 
one is “ insulting” somebody or other. If I wrote that Lord 
North and the Parliament of his day steered the Colonies into 
rebellion and civil war, would any Englishman be so foolish 
as to allege that I had “insulted” Lord North “and the 
whole British nation” ? My views may be right or they may 
be wrong,—the question of insult does not arise. I simply 
stated the elementary fact that the system of government 
inaugurated by Grattan and his friends, and commonly spoken 
of as “Grattan’s Parliament,” hopelessly broke down in the 
working and ended in anarchy, rebellion, and civil war. 
“1782” (Spectator, November 7th) does not dispute the fact, 
but argues that Pitt was responsible, and not Grattan. That 
is as it may be. I do not think either was responsible. It 
was not this statesman or that, but “ the poison of dualism "— 
to use Lord Rosebery’s phrase—that rendered failure inevitable 
in Ireland, as it did in Sweden and Norway, and as it is doing 
in Austria-Hungary. As for Grattan himself, I can only say 
that I have the highest opinion of his personal character and 
the lowest opinion of his political sagacity. But perhaps that 
is another “ insult.”—I am, Sir, &c., J. BR. F. 

P.S.—As regards the character of the Parliament which 
the Union happily destroyed, may I quote three contemporary 
authorities? Arthur O’Connor, United Irishman and un- 
doubted patriot, writing before the Rebellion and before the 
Union, described its majority as “the most abject, shameless, 
hungry crew that ever sold themselves to another country or 
that ever betrayed their own.” Hamilton Rowan, another 
exiled patriot, wrote from America when he heard of the 
Union: “In that measure I see the downfall of one of the 
most corrupt assemblies I believe that ever existed.” And 
Denys Scully, one of the Catholic leaders, writing in 1803, 
when attempts were being made to set his co-religionists 
against the Union, wrote warning them :—“ You see that the 
faction whom you dread have changed sides and are become 
the most discontented party in the country, the most clamorous 
against the British connection, because it has clipped their 
monopoly. They are incensed by the late Union because it 
has demolished—not our Parliament, because we had no share 
in it—but their club house.” 
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SEDITION IN INDIA. 
(To tue Eprton or tae “Srercraror.”) 
Srr,—Mr. Irwin’s scheme in your issue of November 7th for 
cutting at the roots of Indian treason by limiting, through a 
Training College, the numbers of disappointed candidates for 
public office will, I think, only touch the question at one point, 
though a very important one. No doubt want of occupation 
is at the bottom of much of the disaffection and mischief- 
mongering in India; but even with a Training College or 
Training Colleges there would still be as many persons outside 
Government employ as before. Nor can we withhold the best 
education we know of from all who desire it. The real cause 
of the difficulties in India is that ever since the Japanese 
successes against Russia many of the Indians have become 
possessed of the idea that England is not the strong Power 
she was, that India has a chance of independence (no matter 
for how long or of what kind), and that it only needs continued 
agitation, and even intimidation, to effect a severance. They 
are encouraged in these beliefs by the sight of Little Englanders 
and sentimentalists at home; of the numerous enemies of 
England in Ireland, Germany, the United States, and other 
places ; and, above all, by the study of the real sores in our body 
social and politic which a feverish Press, not perhaps to our 
harm, does nothing to conceal. It is only when, perhaps after 
many years, these anti-English Indians shall have been con- 
vinced by our maintenance of our old national virtues, by our 
calmness, and also by our resolve at all costs to stand by our 
duty to their country, that they will cease to exaggerate 
into “Russian despotism” the minor and miscellaneous 
complaints which are the best they can find against the 
British Government, a Government under which they are 
already on a complete footing of practical political equality 
with Englishmen.—I am, Sir, &c., 
INDIA AND ENGLAND. 


[To tur Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” | 

Srr,—Lord Morley when dealing out acts of lenity in India 
has much misread his Burke, or much misunderstood the 
condition of things in that assemblage of countries. ““ Nobody 
shall persuade me,” wrote Burke, “when a whole people are 
concerned [my italics] that acts of lenity are not means of 
conciliation.” Observe the limitation. So far from the whole 
people of India being in such a state of mind as to lead to 
seditious outbursts, the peoples of India as a whole are perfectly 
contented witb our rule, and detest seditious acts as fully as 
they detest the educated classes from which alone such acts 
have emanated. Why are we for ever playing to the sedition 
gallery in India, as Lord Morley is now doing, and to the 
educated classes from which it has sprung? There is not 
even the excuse that our party system has brought this about, as 
it has done, and is now doing, in Ireland. In your last number 
you say,and most admirably (p. 718) :—** We must do our duty 
in India, and that duty is to govern in the true interests of 
the governed, not to think of how to please those self-chosen 
leaders who pretend to a representative character which in 
reality does not belong to them.” Is it not perfectly plain 
that if we do not do our duty in sternly putting down sedition 
capital will fly the country? The true interests of the 
governed are that more and more capital should be employed 
in India,—native, of course, as well as foreign. What 
business have we in India if we do not adequately protect 
her greatest interest? Sometimes clemency is cruelty, and 
cruelty clemency. There can be no greater cruelty to the 
people of India than to hold the country up to the capitalist 
as the home of sedition, and sedition that will always be 
leniently dealt with.—I am, Sir, &., 

Clifton Park, Kelso. 

[ We agree with the spirit of our correspondent’s letter, but 
cannot admit that Lord Morley’s policy is open to the 
strictures levelled against it by Mr. Elliott.—Epb. Spectator. ] 


Rozert H. Et.iort. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND BRITAIN. 
(To tux Epiror or tux “ Spectator.” | 
S1rr,—I do not wish to prolong this discussion unduly. But 
in view of the editorial comment upon my letter of last week, 
inviting meto “take note of what is happening just now over 
the Casablanca incident,” I cannot but think that the subse- 
quent development of that incident, if it does not suffice to 





| 
justify my view of the Kaiser and his Government, at an 
rate furnisbes a remarkably fragile basis for a “ reply” to “4 
—I an, Sir, &c., C. H. Herrorp, ; 
[On the contrary, we think the Casablanca incident, though 
thanks to the courteous firmness of the French Government 
and to the internal situation in Germany, it has ended happily, 
still gives the strongest possible support to our contention.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





(To ruz Epviron oF Tug “Sexcrator.”] 

Sir,—It was with the profoundest amazement that I read 
Professor Herford'’s verbose letter in your last week’s number 
a letter which I might have passed over in contemptuous 
silence had it not been for one audaciously ignorant 
remark. I refer, Sir, to “the jejune pugnacities of Eton or 
Westminster.” Now, Sir, having the privilege of being a 
member of Eton College, I consider it my duty to protest 
against this unwarranted statement. Presuming that Pro. 
fessor Herford fully understands the meaning of his remark, I 
would be very much obliged to him if he could give any single 
notable instance of this “jejune pugnacity,” or, in plain 
English, this empty quarrelsomeness that he imputes to 
my schoolfellows or their predecessors. Perhaps Professor 
Herford merely inserted this expression for its rhetorical 
effect; if this is the case, I trust in future he will be more 
exuct in his comparisons when writing to a paper of such 
wide publicity as the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. 





THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 


[To rue Eprror oF tus “Srecrator.” | 


| Srr,—Some time ago you were good enough to offer some 


advice to working men on Socialism. I have as yet seen no 
response. May I therefore, as a working man, make a few 
comments on your article concerning the above in last week's 
issue? The Daily News and Daily Express are for once 
unanimous in attributing the Socialist defeat to the coalition 
of Liberals and Unionists. The Saturday Review thinks the 
split in the party over the Grayson incident was responsible, 
We Socialists therefore see no reason to be disheartened. Our 
Societies gain in numbers daily. And remember, with us every 
convert is a worker; mere subscription-payers are absent. 
Going back to the article, there is the statement: “The 
sritish elector will not tolerate Socialism when he sees clearly 
what it means.” Then you show that this same British 
elector has already consented to State feeding of children, 
maintenance of the aged, and provision of work for the work- 
less. To these I would add, as being essentially Socialistic, the 
Army, Navy, municipal trading, Death-duties, and the Income- 
tax. Is the British elector going to abolish these, or do you 
deny that they are Socialistic? Lastly, will you deprive me 
of the privilege of reading the Spectator by abolishing the 
public library? Iam unable to afford the necessary weekly 
sixpence.—I am, Sir, X&c., FRANK BROWNE. 
388 Meadowcroft Road, Palmer's Green, N. 





THE “RIGHT TO WORK.” 


[To tue Epiror or tHe ‘“ Srecraror.”] 

Srr,—In your issue of November 7th Mr. J. Edward Francis 
raises a most important question. There would, I think, be 
very little unemployment if working men were advised by: 
their leaders to work as hard as they should. Unfortunately, 
the idea that the less work you do the more there will be to 
go round is prevalent in most trades. In the engineering 
works of which Iam managing director for many years it was 
the custom of the skilled men to bribe the apprentices to do 
as little work as possible. In the Bricklayers’ Union a man 
is fined should he lay more than a certain number of bricks 
per day. The Friendly Society of Iron Founders fine their 
members for “doing too much work.” It is my firm con- 
viction that wages in the engineering trades would be 
considerably higher than they are to-day if the men had 
welcomed improved methods instead of throwing every 
obstacle in the way of increased production. The Trade- 
Unions have, no doubt, in some trades improved the lot of 
individuals, but generally their effect has been to increase 
unemployment of unskilled labour by restricting the number 
of apprentices and by hampering the management, and so 
reducing output.—I am, Sir, &c., LANCASTRIAN. 
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SOCIALISM AND SAVAGERY, 
[To rue Eprror or Tax “ Sprcraton.”} 
Srr,—The unique position held by the Spectator secures for it 
readers of all shades of opinion, but for sheer divergence of 
yiews your last issue furnished an extraordinary instance. 
In the letter of the Rev. T. Stenhouse, in order to show the 
dangers of Socialism, he gives a quotation from Maspero’s 
“Dawn of Civilisation”; but to my mind the passage he 
quotes is so applicable to the average working man under the 
capitalist system of to-day that I have learned the passage by 
heart for constant use in my advocacy of Socialism.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. R. Lickrop. 
18 St. Margaret's Avenue, South Tottenham, N. 





COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IN NEW ZEALAND. 
[To Tae Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’} 
Srr,—You were good enough to publish an extract from the 
letter of a leading New Zealander referring to this subject in 
your impression of May 23rd. No resolution has yet been 
found to the burning question, and the New Zealand public is 
seeking for a more drastic method of enforcing the Act, or, if 
that cannot be discovered, they appear to demand the 
abandonment of compulsory arbitration altogether. In a 
letter recently received my friend writes that— 


“Our Minister of Labour, himself a working man, and a leader 
of the great strike of 1890, is imploring the men to observe the 
awards of the Court, and to stand by the Act which has brought 
so many benefits to Labour. Many Unionists accordingly now 
denounce him as a turncoat and friend of the capitalist. I fully 
believe him to be sincere in his desire to benefit the side 
with which he has identified himself so long,—Labour. Parlia- 
ment is in Session, and an amended Bill is under the con- 
sideration of the Labour Bills Committee, proposing stringent 
measures both for the collection of fines and for the pre- 
vention of support to strikers. In the meantime the Trades 
and Labour Councils have met. They protest against such 
measures, and require that the amendments be more favourable 
tothe men, My own opinion is that, however good the intention 
of the Act may be, it is founded on a misconception of human 
nature. To enforce these arbitration awards in a free and demo- 
cratic country is impossible. It is useless to expect a large body 
of men, if they think an award unfair to themselves, to abstain 
from taking such action, by strike or otherwise, as will, in their 
opinion, attain their object. I take it that all law must have 
force at its back. If the Government have been unable to carry 
out the law in its present mild form, how can they possibly 
enforce more drastic measures? They dare not! Conciliation 
can only be based on mutual and voluntary agreement, and to 
suppose that free men ean be forced to work by law under what 
they consider unsatisfactory conditions is an absurdity.” 


W. H. Leaae. 


—I am, Sir, &e., 


Windham Club, St. James’s Square, 8.W. 





A LITERARY CENSORSHIP. 
(To rus Eprror or tus “Spectaton.”] 
Smr,— Many men of very divergent views are agreed that, in 
view of certain tendencies of modern literature, a censorship 
of books is urgently needed, but so far scarcely any practical 
suggestion has been made for its foundation. A Committee 
of men is needed who shall not be cranks, but shall have 
that right literary judgment which will pass those mascu- 
line books which hold genuine tragedy or the genuine 
laugh, and will stop “Mistress Quickly’s” books, with 
all their luscious suggestiveness, from getting into the 
hands of our boys and girls. This is a national question. 
In your article on “The Common-sense of Licensing” 
in the Spectator of October 24th you express the opinion 
that drunkenness and gambling are the most deleterious 
national vices. I venture to say that seven out of ten 
medical men would disagree with you. Surely it is a 
national concern to save the youth of this country from 
one of the most insidious incitements to evil, masquerading 
under the guise of “art.” It is just this claim to the 
shelter of “art” that enlists on the side of “ Nym, Pistol, 
Bardolph, and Co.” many literary men whose own work 
is far above suspicion. Surely it is better for art to be 
prude rather than pander, and in this latter capacity England 
can usefully dispense even with “art.” A practical censor- 
ship that would command the acquiescence of writers and the 
book trade might be exercised by a Committee of, say, seven 
members, the chairman to be appointed by the Home Office, 
the other six to be chosen annually or otherwise by the 
respective Associations of Authors, Publishers, and Booksellers. 





Initiative should not lie with the censors; they need only be 
required to pronounce judgment on books or periodicals brought 
before them by other persons. A publisher or author should have 
the right to submit to this Committee a book in manuscript 
on payment of a small fee. Secondly, any person should have 
the rigkt to submit any book or periodical in circulation of 
doubtful character, and the judgment of the censors should 
have the effect of a legal decision. It is evident that the 
definition of the duties of the censors bristles with difficulty. 
A perfectly proper scientific work, for instance, put into paper 
covers and sold for a shilling may become a danger to the 
world; matter suitable for inclusion in a “ Library Edition” 
would often become absolutely indecent literature if published 
separately at sixpence; a Committee that ran amuck through 
English literature from the days of Chaucer to those of Fielding 
would be quite impossible. These difficulties fairly faced, 
there seems to be no reason why a Committee should not be 
appointed that will be guided by common-sense rather than 
by precedent, and which by its composition and terms of 
reference will command the respect both of moralists and men 
of letters, even though both may be at times inclined to 
question its judgments.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Bookman. 

[We are afraid that the result of even the guarded censor- 
ship which “ A Bookman” proposes would be to put literature 
into a strait-waistcoat. “The State shall be my governors, 
but not my critics,” is as true now as when Milton first said it, 
We hate the kind of literature our correspondent describes, 
but the only way to kill it without raising equivalent evils is 
to maintain a healthy and vigorous public opinion, That is 
the best censor.—Eb, Spectator.} 





“SALOME.” 
(To Tur Entron oF Tus “Srecraton.”] 
Srr,—I observe in the Spectator of October 31st the following 
editorial comment upon the letter of Mr. F. G. Montagu- 
Powell :—‘“It is indeed curious to find that the inventions of 
mediaeval legend-mongers were as fantastic and as morbid as 
those of a decadent poetaster.” Upon the assumption that 
the words “decadent postaster”. cannot be intended to 
designate the author of “Das Buch der Lieder,” I would 
appeal to the authority of Heine to show that there is other 
evidence of a popular tradition much like that mentioned by 
your correspondent, and that that legend is capable of poetic 
treatment. The legend, which Heine knew, he put into verse 
in chap. 19 of “ Atta Troll.” I quote the following stanzas 
because they contain what Heine considered that truth of 
human nature which lay behind the legend. It may be noticed 
that Herodias, and not Salome, was the ghost who rode past 
Heine’s lonely hunting-hut in the Pyrenees on her perpetual 
ride of penance for the murder of John the Baptist 
(St. Matthew xiv.) :— 
“In den Hinden triigt sie { Doch im Volke lebt die Sage 
immer Von Herodias blut’ger Liebe— 

Jene Schiissel mit dem Haupte 

Des Johannes, und sie kiisst es; 

Ja, sie kiisst das Haupt mit 


Anders wir ja unerklirlich 
Das Geliiste jener Dame— 





Inbrunst Wird ein Weib das Haupt 
Denn sie liebte einst Johan- bezehren 

nem— Eines Manns, den sie nicht 
In der Bibel steht es nicht liebt.” 


OF the whole chapter's poetic charm Professor Dr. Ernst 
Elster, editor of Heine’s “Siimtliche Werke” (Leipzig und 
Wien: Bibliographisches Institut), speaks on p. 117. He has 
been praising the wit and weird grace of Heine's attack on 
the Tendenzpoeten, and goes on :— 

“ Am herrlichsten sind jene drei Frauenbilder geschildert: die 
Gdttin Diana, die Fee Abunde und die Herodias; wer poetisch zu 
schauen vermag, wird gestchen, diese Figuren stehen lebend vor 
uns unser Auge entziickend und unser Herz bewegend, vor allem 
die schéne Herodias mit ihrem, wie der Dichter sich so bezeichnend 
ausdriickt ‘glutenkranken’ Antlitz.” 

Without in any way committing myself to the approval of the 
degradation of a great sacred tragedy to the position of 
a spectacle for the vulgar, a sensuous dance for the delectation 
of the average “ Hans Liederlich,” I would suggest that the 
legend in itself is neither decadent, nor necessarily monkisb, 
nor blasphemous, and that it is not necessarily a theme which 
only a poetaster would invent. To the latter assertion Heine's 
poem is an answer. With regard to the tradition, it casts 
no shadow on the stainless figure of the Baptist, any more 
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than the story of Potiphar’s wife does on that of Joseph. 
Its basis is in the typically popular ballad-notion, which 
Heine has admirably compressed into the two lines last 
quoted, and that, again, is probably due to the insufficient 
motive for the crime supplied by St. Matthew's narrative. In 
that I can see nothing morbid, or at any rate more morbid 
than the events leading to the deaths of Jocasta or Hippolytus. 
“Tt ain't so much the things ’e says, it’s the nasty way ’e says 
*em—or does ‘em,” says a vulgar song; and if there is a case 
against the dance at the London music-hall (see your issue 
of October 24th) or against the unnamed poetaster, it lies 
here. Our insular primness, which sniffed blasphemy in the 
prologue to Faust, and thought Mr. Goethe was not a gentle- 
man, is surely extinct, or, let us hope, hurrying to extinction. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Srarr E. Ginwon. 





THE ASCENT OF MOUNT McKINLEY. 
[To tue Epitor oF THE “Sprcrator,”’] 
Srr,—In your excellent review of Dr. Frederick A. Cook’s “To 
the Top of the Continent” in the Spectator of October 17th I 
find this passage :— 

“The top [of Mount McKinley] was only reached by the two 

climbers sleeping out for several consecutive nights among the 
high snows. The performance seems to us to set the conquest of 
Everest well within the domain of possibility. The Arctic 
character of the mountain puts its twenty thousand odd feet on 
the same plane as the twenty-nine thousand feet of the Himalayan 
peak, and if, as is probable, the actual climbing on the north side 
of Everest does not begin till over twenty thousand feet, the 
mountaineering difficulties of the Alaskan peak are actually the 
greater of the two.” 
It is with no wish to belittle Dr. Cook’s splendid feat of 
endurance and pluck that I doubt the conclusion stated. If 
“the actual climbing on the north side of Everest does not 
begin till over twenty thousand feet,” there yet remain nine 
thousand feet or less of difficulties to be undertaken in an 
ever-increasing strain upon the heart and lungs due to rarefied 
air. I may remind you that Fitzgerald never reached the top of 
Aconcagua in spite of the most lavish preparations, although 
the latter part of the way, which his Swiss guide did accom- 
plish, was little more than a gentle slope upwards. The 
elevation in that case, perhaps not yet quite accurately 
determined, is at least one vertical mile below Everest. 
Indeed, the height of the Indian mountain approaches pretty 
near the limit of height to which balloonists can attain with 
no physical exertion to hasten respiration. No one will call 
Everest “unclimbable.” That word- was used over-often in 
the Alps. But surely it will only be climbed by the rarest 
combination of physique, preparation, and favouring circum- 
stance.—I am, Sir, &c., J. L. H. 





“ROMAN CONFESSORS.” 
[To THE 
Srr,—The Spectator of October 10th has an article on Mr. 
Kipling’s speech to the students of the Middlesex Hospital. 
In that article the sentence occurs: “They [medical doctors] 
keep our secrets without the fearful oath imposed upon Roman 
confessors to strengthen their purpose.” I take it that by 
“ Roman confessors”’ are meant priests of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Would you kindly explain to Roman Catholic 
readers of the Spectator what is the “fearful oath” referred 
to? And on what authority are they to believe that such an 
oath is “imposed upon Roman confessors”” P—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Roman CarTuHo.ic. 


Epitor oF THE “ Spectrator.”’| 


| We were, no doubt, wrong to speak of a “fearful oath.” 
Nevertheless, the Roman Catholic priest is under the most 
tremendous obligation not to make public any fact communi- 
cated to him in confession. To break the seal of the confessional 
is to a Roman Catholic priest a sin beyond words. Can our 
correspondent be unaware of this fact? Yet if he is 
not, there was surely not very much point in his inquiry 
But perhaps he meant, but forgot, to add, like Artemus 

Ward: “This is rote sarkastic.”—Ep. Spectator. | 

PROTESTANT AND ROMAN CATHOLIC 
MISSIONARIES. 

[To Tuk Epiron oF Tus * SPecTaTon.” | 
Siz,—In his letter in last week’s issue referring to your review 
of “From Ruwenzori to the Congo,” your correspondent 
“R. B.” asks for an explanation of my remark that the 
Roman Catholic missionary was more likely than the 











Protestant to get to the heart of the country. The meaning 
which I intended to convey was that the Roman Catholic 
travelling simply and unencumbered and resting at the houses 
of the natives, was more likely to come closely into contact with 
the people, and so become intimate with them and familiar 
with their ways of thought, than the Protestant missionary, 
who went hampered with all the paraphernalia of camps like 
any other European who travels for business or pleasure, 
The suggestion that, if he does not purchase, the mis. 
sionary only receives presents in anticipation of favours 
to come is, I think, an unworthy one. The natives of 
Uganda are sufficiently far removed from savagery to 
have a very shrewd appreciation of the character of a 
European, whether his coat be black or white. It js 
impossible to suppose that the ‘ Péres Blancs” have existed 
in Uganda for thirty years on the fruits of promises which 
can only be fulfilled in a future life. The speech—* Yes, you 
are stingy. All missionaries are’—could not have been 
addressed to a Roman Catholic missionary, because they have 
no money to offer, and nothing is expected from them by the 
natives; but, though they have nothing, their lives can yet 
not be called ascetic, as any one who has visited their stations 
will testify. I have good friends in both camps—according to 
Bishop Tucker's recently published book, it appears that they 
are still, unhappily, opposite camps—and I should be very 
sorry if, by drawing attention to their different methods, I 
had done anything to hinder their better relations.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. F. R. Wotrtaston, 
AMONG LONDON POOR, 


or THe “Srecrator.” |] 


PERSONAL SERVICE 

[To tus Eprron 

Srr,—The unemployment with which we are threatened during 

the coming winter has stirred in hundreds of people a painful 

anxiety and a deep sympathy. They are aware of conflicting 

theories and schemes for improving the state of affairs; but the 

questions are complicated, and require long study and research 

before a conclusion can be arrived at. And meanwhile many are 
suffering. y 

Politicians and social reformers may differ fundamentally as to 
the origin and cure of distress; but leaders of the most divergent 
schools of thought are at least agreed on the value of personal 
service. The mere giving of money to this or that organisation, 
however useful, does not satisfy the sense of individual responsi- 
bility ; nor does it bring the giver and reeeiver into that human 
and natural relationship where the very distinctions of giver 
and receiver become interchangeable, and finally merge in 
friendship. 

It is not, however, always easy to give the right direction to 
a desire for personal service in such a matter as this. The 
difficulties are many, and the magnitude of the task leaves little 
scope for unorganised individual effort. Without prejudice to the 
labours of other workers and organisations, we venture to put 
forward the following simple appeal. 

We ask earnestly for the names of men and women who vill 
undertake throughout this winter to visit regularly one or more 
families in the poorer districts of London, and offer themselves 
as friends and helpers in any difficulties which may arise. The 
Central (Unemployed) Body, through their Distress Committees, 
and the Charity Organisation Society, through their District 
Committees, have kindly consented to give their assistance both 
in selecting the families to be visited and in advising the helpers, 
who will be placed under the direction of either one body or the 
other. 

The question of material relief will inevitably arise in many 
cases. Helpers desirous of giving money or relief in kind to 
families in whom they are interested must first obtain the 
sanction either of the Distress Committee or of the Charity 
Organisation Committee under whom they are working. Tho 
cases being thus, as far as possible, sifted and selected, and expert 
supervision secured, there would be opportunities for the in- 
experienced as well as the experienced. Should young girls 
volunteer, special care would be taken to choose suitable cases 
for them to visit. Order and system would thus be ensured, and 
if a sufficient number of people came forward many families in 
poor circumstances might be tided over the coming winter, 
who, if left to themselves, would inevitably fall below the 
poverty-line. 

The Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton and Miss Violet Markham aro 
acting as organising secretaries to the movement. Will any one 
who feels able to respond, and to undertake to visit one or more 
families regularly, kindly send his or her name and address to 
Miss Violet Markham at 8 Gower Street, Bloomsbury, when they 
will be communicated with ? We desire once more to emphasise 
the fact that this appeal is made, not for money, but for personal 
service.—We are, Sir, &&., 

Maraor Asquirn. 





ArtTHUR HENDERSON. 


Geratp BALFour. NORFOLK. 

Exvsix Mary Cappury. SALISBURY. 
Mituicent Garrerr Fawcerr. Mary A. Warp. 
Dororny GLADSTONE. WOLVERHAMPTON, 








[ We have great pleasure in giving publicity to this well-planned 
appeal. It should command a strong measure of public sympathy. 
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May we make a practical suggestion? It is that the Committee 
should reprint as a handbook for their workers Dr. Chalmers’s 
admirable book on parochial charity. Those who are to undertake 
work of the kind suggested above will find therein a spiritual 
stimulus as well as practical good sense of the highest order. 
Chalmers’s work on charity is as great and as epoch-making as 
Adam Smith’s work on economy, Glasgow may indeed be proud 
te have given two such books to the world. What makes our 
suggestion the more appropriate is the fact that the form of 
personal service suggested above is based on a system practised 
on a large scale in Germany, and is known as the Ell erfeld 
system. But the system was, we believe, originally introduced 
into the town which gives it its name by a daughter of Robert 
Chalmers —Ep. Spectator. ] 











NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 


- 


“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion that the matler or point of 


view is considered of sufficient interest and wy orlance to warrant 


such instances, as 


« nly mcans 


publ ication, 


Ce 


POETRY. 
a 
MY COMRADE. 


Sue does not come on summer days, 
Or on those nights when moonlight fills 


ED 


The garden with a glimmering haze ; 
And in the time of daffodils 
Far, far apart from me she stays. 


But when on stormy nights I go 

Down shadowy lawns, by whispering woods, 
She paces with me to and fro, 

And takes a thousand varying moods, 
As winds that know not whence they blow. 


I hear the rustle of her dress, 
A light kiss falls upon my hair,— 
She seems so near—I turn to bless 
Her company,—but darkness there 
Holds mocking depths of emptiness, 


Anon she murmurs: “I am nigh, 
Oh, dearest, listen! 
I hear the light step flitting by, 
And borne upon the wind I hear, 
“Oh, dearest, dearest, it is 1!” 


Ah, God ! 
To hold her to my heart again! 

Down, down the woodland paths I race, 
My arms outstretched to her ;—the rain 

Falls like soft tears upon my face. 


T am near.” 


For just one moment’s space 


But always out of reach, the cry 
Comes sobbing back among the trees, 
* Oh, dearest, dearest, it is 1!” 
And through the thunder of the seas, 
“Oh, dearest, listen! Iam nigh.” 


Still, still she leads me on apace, 
And still I follow, calling her, 
Until, through well-known mead 
And down dark avenues of fir, 
She leads me to the Peaceful Place. 


)W-Ways, 


There, sheltered from the storms that rave 
Without the ancient guardian wall, 
Lie those who hear nor wind nor wave,— 
And there she leaves me, though I fall 
To bitter weeping, by ber grave. 
Ina M. STENNING. 


BOOKS. 
> 
WHISTLER.* 


Mr. Aanp Mrs. PENNELL have written a remarkably interesting 
Life of Whistler. Their qualifications for the task were 





numerous. Not only were they intimately acquainted with 
* The Life of James McNeill Whistler, By KE. M. aud J. Pennell, 2 vols, 
London; W. Heinewann, [30s, net. 
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the great painter during his later years, but he himself 
desired that they should be his biographers, and gave them in 
numerous conversations, of which they made notes, many 
facts which otherwise would have been unobtainable. The 
book is a sympathetic record rather than an impartial 
criticism, and the painter's personality, no less than his art, 
is treated with loving approbation. We therefore have 
Whistler presented to us without malice, and with every 
desire to make him appear at his best. Notwithstanding this, 
as we lay down the book we remember the words in which 
Watts once wound up a_ conversation about Whistler, 
“When I saw the portrait of his mother I wrote to him 
and told him that I considered the picture was worthy to 
hang in any gallery next to any picture. I could not do 
otherwise—but the man offends me by his mad vanity.” The 
effects of the overmastering vanity of Whistler were com- 
plicated, for together with the man’s burning desire for 
personal recognition was the artist's profound belief in 
the dignity of his art. He hated to see work which he 
knew to be inferior and unworthy receiving praise, and his 
intense belief in own knowledge of what was good 
made him scorn not only bad pictures, but also those who 
produced and those who admired them. When the public 
failed at first to understand the new departures of a 
highly original mind, and assumed that because they were 
new they must be bad, he poured out in talk and in letters to 
the newspapers vitriolic quips and cranks. Thus 
intentioned but slow-witted people were led to suppose that 
the artist himself was not serious. Indeed, he said: “I 
wrap myself in a species of misunderstanding.” This was the 
method of defence employed by a keenly sensitive nature. 
Hence arose those endless quarrels, public and private, great 
and small, which for so long had the effect of delaying the 
appreciation of the work of one of the greatest painters of the 
nineteenth century. The world was to blame in not recog- 
nising the genius of the artist, but his own behaviour lent 


his 


well. 


them some excuse, and caused Degas to say with truth: 
“ Whistler behaves like a man without talent.” 

Unfortunately Whistler had the faculty of making artistic 
questions personal, If critics did not like his work, he poured 
torrents of abuse upon them, and, indeed, like so many sensi- 
tive people, was as ready to give offence as he was to take it. 
Half the difficulties arose from the fact that Whistler seemed 
incapable of acting like a gentleman,—that is, like one who 
renders that personal respect to others which he claims for 
himself. 
plain. 
opportunity of showing his spite. 
of his behaviour at a dinner-party, when one of the hated race 
was present :— 


That this was so the following quotation makes 
Whistler, always at war with the critics, lost no 
Here is his own account 


-. > , 

“Tarrived. In the middle of the drawing-room table was the 
new Fortnightly Review, wet from the press; in it an article on 
Méryon by Wedmore, and there was Wedmore—the distinguished 
guest. I felt the excitement over the great man, and the great 
things he had been doing. Wedmore took the hostess in to 
dinner; I was on her other side, seeing things, bent on making 
the most of them. And I talked—of critics, of Wedmore, as 
though I did not know who sat opposite. And I was nudged, my 
foot kicked under the table. But I talked. And whenever the 
conversation turned on Méryon, or Wedmore’s article, or other 
serious things, I told another story, and I laughed—ha! ha!— 
and they couldn't help it, and all laughed with me, and Wedmore 
was forgotten, and I was the hero of the evening. And Wedmore 
has never forgiven me.” 

The climax of controversy was reached in the Ruskin trial. 
Here we think Whistler's opponents all behaved as badly as 
he had ever done himself. The whole affair would be sad if 
it were not so utterly ridiculous. What could be a more absurd 
spectacle than that of a puzzled Judge and jury, both 
entirely incompetent to decide the case in question, yet 
called upon to decide whether the Nocturnes of the painter 
were good pictures or not? The whole 
verdict, and judgment, can only be paralleled by the immortal 
trial of the Knave of Hearts in Alice in Wonderland. Here 
ich covered the pro- 


affair, evidence, 


is an instance of the thick darkness wh 
ceedings. After Whistler's pictuves had been handed round, 


mostly upside down, for the inspection of the Jury, a ditian 
at ° ; . 
belonging to Ruskin was brought in as evidence of wi 


constituted good detail in painting. When this fresh picture 





was shown, a befogged and wearied juryman exclaimed Oh 
. ae 

come! we have had enough of these W histlers. Ruskin was 

of course perfectly at liberty to dislike the art of Whistler, 
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but it was monstrous that be should have used language 
implying imposture and fraud about a painting which he was 
unable to understand, and which obviously could only have 
been the outcome of serious study. This critic’s outlook on 
painting was peculiar, and was biassed largely by considerations 
which had no reference to art. ‘There is a certain truth in 
‘ Whistler's epigram: “ Political economists consider him a 
great art critic, and artists a great political economist.” 
Here lies the root of the matter. Most English people 
are political economists, and when they do occasionally 
turn their attention to pictures, it is very difficult for them 
to forget their ‘economic, political, and intellectual pre- 
occupations. An exceedingly entertaining instance of the 
essentially inartistic attitude of most intellectual people is to 
be found in a story of Carlyle, recorded on the authority of 
Whistler :— 

“Carlyle had been reading about Michel Angelo with some 
idea of writing his life or an essay, but it was Michel Angelo, the 
engineer, who interested him. Another day walking with 
Allingham, they passed South Kensington Museum. ‘ You had 
better go in,’ Allingham said. ‘Why, mon, only fools go in 
there.’ Allingham explained that he would ‘find sculpture by 
Michel Angelo, and he should know something of the artist’s 
work before writing his life. ‘No,’ said Carlyle, ‘we need only 
glance at that.’” 

It would seem that on this occasion the “fool” stopped 
outside. 

Whistler, although he spent most of his time in London, 
and was always glad to return there, never ceased to abuse 
England and ull things English. During the South African 
War he became almost a bore by his constant discussion of 
English blunders. His championship of the Boers was no 
doubt largely due to the fact of their racial connexion with 
Rembrandt, Hals, and Vermeer of Delft. It would perhaps 
be interesting to speculate on what the result would have 
been of an interview, and. battle of wits, between the artist 
and President Kruger. Whistler prided himself upon having 
no English blood, boasting Irish and Highland lineage from 
his father and mother. Asa matter of fact, his boasted Irish 
descent was from a seventeenth-century Ulster Colonist who 
came straight from Berkshire. 

Whistler had an intense desire for official recognition. It 
was for this reason that he accepted the presidency of the 
Society of British Artists. He felt deeply the hostility of the 
Academy and the neglect of the Trustees of the Chantrey 
Bequest. He would have bitterly resented the attempt to 
confer posthumous Academic honours upon him, coupled with 
the endeavour to acquire merit by a posthumous exhibition 
of his works at Burlington House. Unlike what happened in 
the case of Rossetti, this project came to nothing. The dead 
painter's friends naturally would have nothing to do with so 
ghoulish a proposal. How strange it seems, now that we under- 
stand and admire his art, that such hostility and neglect could 
have existed. Still stranger are the survivals from the decimated 
ranks of the Old Guard of critics who continue to talk about 
the pictures not being finished. Happily it is now possible to 
forget the controversies,—the stupidities of the critics and 
the venom of the “butterfly.” Time already, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennell are obliged to point out sometimes, has laid its hand 
on muny of Whistler's most carefully prepared jeers at his 
enemies. Oblivion will soon give decent burial to all that 
is unimportant, and then the master will stand out un- 
encumbered by his restless fighting with ephemeral partisans. 
This has already happened in the case of Wagner. Who now 
cares to read his pamphlets when they can listen to the 
“Ring”? “The Baronet and the Butterfly” is already 
nearly forgotten in our admiration of the Nocturnes. 

If we try to find out where lies the secret of Whistler's 
magic, we shall come to the conclusion that he possessed in a 
very marked degree the power of rhythmic composition, the 
sense of harmonious colour, and of decorative effect. But added 
to these powers was a wonderful and complete mastery over the 
subtleties of relative tone. This last quality he had in great 
perfection, and to it must be ascribed the astonishing power 
of painting the atmosphere in which his sitters are enveloped. 
It is not merely the pose of the figure or the head of Sarasate 
that enchants us, wonderful as they are by themselves. The 
haunting effect of the picture depends even more on the way 
in which the solid form emerges from, and recedes into, the 
unysterious twilight of the background. It is by this magic 
of tones that the Thames is revealed in the inimitable 





Nocturnes, where apparently flat surfaces, painted with 
rapidity, but with “the experience of a lifetime,” dissolve 
into the very poetry of night. The “drums and tramplings” 
of the stage combats are heard no more, and the great painter 
has passed into the company of the masters who are neither 
old nor new, but for all time. 





LADS’ CLUBS.* 


Mr. C. E. B. Russe.t, part author of this book, is already 
well known to those who have studied the training, by 
voluntary effort, of boys of the working classes. As honorary 
secretary of the Heyrod Street Lads’ Club in Manchester, he 
has for years befriended, advised, helped, and (let us add to 
his honour) punished a countless number of raw lads in one 
of the poorest and roughest parts of Manchester. The Board 
of Education published a few years ago a Report on School 
Training and Early Employment of Lancashire Children, 
which he wrote in conjunction with Professor E. T, 
Campagnac. He has also written, in other and lighter 
forms, studies of the youth of Lancashire towns. His 
knowledge of the subject is incomparable. We fancy that 
most readers of this exemplary book will share the combined 
surprise and satisfaction with which we realised as we read 
that the organisation and management of lads’ clubs are on the 
point of becoming a science. Mr. Russell is able to reduce 
certain principles to rules; the only things which remain 
indeterminate, and cannot be provided for by foresight, are, of 
course, the powers to command, to give counsel, and to create 
confidence in the capricious and complicated minds of boys 
who are on the threshold of manhood. Now, let us mark what 
is a very notable thing; the “supplying of a long-felt want” in 
the social life of the nation, and the reduction to scientific order 
of the principles which make this supply of lads’ clubs valuable, 
are done almost in silence. If books like Mr. Russell's were not 
published occasionally, most people would long remain in 
profound ignorance of the rise into widespread usefulness of 
the lads’ club movement. These clubs help boys at a very 
dangerous age, and are beginning to fill a real lacuna in the 
treatment of youth by the State and private persons. Mr. 
Russell's book is a revelation of the extent, and of the need, 
of this movement. In Germany such a matter would probably 
have furnished itself long before this with some kind of State 
authority, and it would have been quoted by reformers as an 
example to us and as a reflection on our national nonchalance. 
In Great Britain very little is quotable ‘about such auxiliary 
and informal parts of education till they quote themselves, as 
it were, by manifest success. Thus it was with the founda- 
tion of Sunday-schools by Raikes; thus, again, with the 
foundation of the Boys’ Brigade by Mr. W. A. Smith; and 
thus it is, once again, in the spread of lads’ clubs, of which 
the importance is fairly comparable with either of the institu- 
tions we have mentioned. 

A generation ago, as Mr. Russell says, the very term “lads’ 
club” would have been meaningless, or would have suggested 
at most some little organised appanage of church, chapel, or 
mission. Even now there is much ignorance of the nature of 
this kind of club, and we can only say that no one has more 
right to try to remove it than Mr. Russell, partly because 
he is an example of the perfect manager (though he 
would deny it himself if we gave him the opportunity), and 
partly because Lancashire has far more lads’ clubs than any 
county in England. The definition of a lads’ club is bound 
to be comprehensive, and therefore a little vague. We give 
Mr. Russell's words :— 

“For the uninitiated, lads’ clubs may be at once described as 
institutions whose chief end is to provide youths of the poorer 
classes with an opportunity of becoming happier, healthier, and 
better citizens than they are likely to become if they spend their 
leisure in loafing about the streets. The means employed are 
diverse: some clubs are devoted almost exclusively to amusement 
and physical development by means of gymnastic exercises and 
outdoor games; some concern themselves mainly with the 
advancement of genefal education; others make religious effort 
the pivot of all their activities; whilst the more influential and 
successful pursue the common ideal of mens sana in corpore sano 
by a combination of all three methods. Sports and games, rest, 
recreation, and enjoyment are ostensibly the first reasons for the 


existence of a club of this type, but the advantages of improved 
mental equipment are constantly held before the boys, and some 





* Working Lads’ Clubs. 


By Charles E, B. Bussell and Lilian M. Bigby. 
Loudon; Macmillan and Co, [5s.] 
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continuance of their education is often enforced as a condition of 
membership.” 
As for the critical character of the age at which boys are 


encouraged to become members of the clubs, Mr. Russell 


says :— 

“It is a 
has ceased and pa 
most of its cogenc 


t this age, when the organised control of the school 
rental authority, slight as it often is, has lost 
y, that the hn et _ = r areag va 
, oys an independence and freedom from 
Se, ceniliny grantor hen oh any subsequent period of 
his life; and it is at this age, when he is most susceptible to 
influences good and bad, that his character may be formed and 
pis career determined. The years between twelve and twenty 
will decide whether each individual is to become a valuable asset 
to his country, a negligible quantity possessed at best of the value 
of s machine, or a worthless parasite and drag on its prosperity. 
Multiplied by hundreds of thousands it is the decision upon which 
the future of England rests.” 
It would be impossible for us even to summarise the contents 
of this book; but we can safely say at once that for some time 
it ought to be the standard work on the subject. We do not 
forget the excellent book, The Boys’ Club, by Mr. B. Paul 
Neuman; but that deals with a London club, and we think it 
must be admitted that London has more to learn from 
Lancashire tlian Lancashire from London. Mr. Russell is 
above all things practical. If there were some one in a large 
town who felt that a lads’ club was the great need of the place, 
but did not know how to go about establishing one, he would 
find all that he required to know in this book. It tells him 
how the club should be arranged and furnished; it explains 
the finance and the management; it is an encyclopaedia of 
wisdom on the characters of boys and the nature of discipline ; 
it explains the organisation of outdoor and indoor games, and 
the working of a library; the conduct of holiday camps; and 
last, but not least, it is full of sound sense on making the 
club, not a distraction from the home, but the means of 
developing the boy into a more chivalrous and unselfish 
member of his family. 

There is a curious difference between the Northern and 
Southern clubs. Manchester, including Salford and district, 
has thirty-one clubs, of which nine have a membership of over 
five hundred; London, with twenty-five considerable clubs— 
this isa rough estimate—and a great many very small ones, 
has not one with as large a membership as five hundred. In 
Lancashire, again, the best clubs have been specially built for 
the purpose, but this is rare in London. There is a further 
very important difference in this, that the London clubs cost 
nore to “run.” It may be said that supervision is easier in 
small clubs, and we do not venture to dogmatise one way or 
the other; but Mr. Russell can certainly point to an excellent 
“tone” in the largest clubs of the North. After all, 
there is no reason why a lads’ club should not be as large 
asa public school, and still be under perfect control if the 
right inspiration be there. Probably the “hooligan” of 
London need not cost more to redeem than the “ike” of 
Manchester or the “peaky blinder” of Birmingham; the 
differences in expense lie in the method. 

One of the chief difficulties of a lads’ club is that it 

may, so to speak, ruin itself by its virtues. If it turns 
its rough material rapidly into paragons, the paragons 
begin to shun the rough material outside the club, which is 
the very stuff for which the club was founded. It requires 
some tact to prove that there is a higher form of paragonism 
still which shuns nobody. But this danger, more than 
anything, decides a wise manager like Mr. Russell against a 
monitorial system of putting administrative powers in the 
hands of older boys. This would be possible where there were 
no violent questions of caste; but the dividing line in mean 
streets between those who wear “ Sunday clothes” and those 
who do not is very rigid indeed. Mr. Russell is distinctly in 
favour of a benevolent despotism. There is no doubt that he 
.is right, and the whole problem of managing boys’ clubs is that 
-of finding suitable despots. Mr. Russell's tests contain some 
bard sayings, but to the right kind of worker these will only 
‘be an incentive. Public service is hardly attractive unless it 
is difficult. One quotation in conclusion. It sums up the 
lessons of Mr. Russell's almost matchless experience, and is 
worth volumes of theory from persons who do not spend 
laborious nights, as he does, from one end of tke year to the 
other within the walls of a lads’ club :— 

“Nothing is worse than to make a club too cheap. Lads should 

walue their membership as a privilege, not claim it as a right. 





If they have to make no sacrifice for it they will fail in apprecia- 
tion, and a spirit of indifference to its advantages and pleasures, 
much more to its duties, will almost certainly grow up, with most 
discouraging results. It is with deep regret we must state that 
the discrepancy between lads’ payments and total expenditure is, 
as a rule, most marked in clubs which make the spiritual welfare 
of their members the most conspicuous goal of their efforts. Tho 
thought inevitably suggests itself that either boys cannot be 
induced to pay much for the privilege of belonging to what is 
called ‘a religious club,’ or that the managers in their zeal for 
the winning of souls overlook the importance of preserving a 
spirit of independence among their members. No really good 
lads’ club can be reproached with the slightest tendency to 
pauperise ; its members pay as much as their resources can be 
expected to allow, and have to practise thrift to do so. They 
receive what is given in the spirit in which it is given, and many 
understand that they themselves may assist in the promotion of 
the dearest aims of those who devote time and energy to their 


” 


cause, 





A MOUNTAINEERING CLASSIC.* 

Ir mountaineers were polled as to the chief classic in the litera- 
ture of their sport, The Playground of Europe would probably 
stand highest. It is the only mountaineering book by a great 
man of letters, and the expert must win as against the 
amateur. But very close on its heels would follow the late 
Mr. Mummery’s Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus. If it does 
not tell of greater deeds than Mr. Whymper's Scrambles or 
Mr. Moore's Alps in 1864, it tells of them more vividly and 
romantically. There was a good deal of unconscious art 
about this writer, who cared very little for books and the 
tricks of those who talk about art. One secret of its fascina- 
tion is that one of the greatest of all climbers is condescending 
to speak of his performances, Among the younger genera- 
tion who came after the pathfinders of the “sixties” Mr. 
Mummery bad no rival. To those who frequented Chamonix 
and Zermatt during the early “nineties he was a figure 
of ulmost mythological stature. Just when people were 
beginning to complain that the Alps were played out he 
began a series of ascents which had unanimously been 
ruled out of the category of the possible, and not 
only achieved the summits, but showed quite ordinary 
men how to get there also. The present writer can well 
remember the painful sensation among climbers when 
the news came of his death on Nanga Parbat. Somehow 
it had seemed impossible that Mummery could fail. He was 
so competent in every branch of the craft, so sure, so wise, 
that he was scarcely deemed subject to our human limitations. 
Yet his death in the Himalayan nullah—and there are few 
more moving passages than those in which his companion, 
Dr. Norman Collie, tells of that great adventure—had a 
certain grave fitness. He went out of life as he had lived, in 
the stress of high endeavour. The new edition of his book 
contains an introduction by Mr. J. A. Hobson which shows 
a side of the man that his climbing friends knew nothing 
of. He did not talk economics at the Montenvers. But his 
business experience suggested certain economic speculations 
to his alert mind, and along with Mr. Hobson he published in 
1891 a wonderful little book called The Physiology of Industry. 
He had a great aptitude for difficult lines of thought, and, 
us his friend writes, “his preference for short cuts in a 
rarefied atmosphere of abstraction was somewhat 
embarrassing to one who sought to walk with him.” The 
truth is he was a born pathfinder in all matters which 
interested him, and like the true pathfinder he must go alone 
in front. Mr. Hobson has some discerning words on this 
noble individualism :— 


“Though eminently capable of comradeship, and more destitute 
of cruder selfishness than any man I have ever known, he was, in 
the truest sense, an individualist, believing that whatever value 
lay in life was realised by strong, free, adventurous action, facing 
danger and risking failure. It was in no sense that he ‘courted’ 
danger ; but for him a life that was interesting and even useful 
to himself or others involved a pitting of one’s strength and will 
against more or less inhuman forces in acts of struggle. ‘To him 
this was life, physical, intellectual, moral, and this alone. For 
beings who only wanted safety and comfort, well, even for them 
he had no active contempt (for contempt or any sort of malice 
was alien to him), but this sort of life was unmeaning to him.” 


Mummery wrote his book to please himself,—“to tinge,” 
as he suid, “many a winter evening with the gorgeous 
colouring of Alpine sunsets.” He climbed for the joy of 


* My Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus, By A. F. Mummery. New Edition» 
with Introduction by Mrs. Mummery and an Appreciation by J. A. Hobson, 
London; T, Fisher Unwin, ([2ls. net.) 
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the thing, and had never a thought of any scientific purpose. 
It was a happy frame of mind for good literature, for theodo- 
lites and plane tables bring into a narrative a hint of dull 
utility which is repugnant to the craft. What a list of feats 
these chapters record! Leaving out the Caucasus, he was the 
first to climb the Zermatt aréte of the Matterhorn, a climb 
still reckoned as always difficult, and often dangerous. He 
first prospected the Furggen aréte, which Guido Rey has since 
explored more fully. He made a pass of the Col du Lion, and, 
so far as we know, has only had one imitator. He climbed 
the Devil’s Ridge of the Taschhorn in appalling weather. 
Before his time the rock pinnacles at Chamonix used to be 
regarded as sacred to those angels who, according to the 
schoolmen, could dance on the point of a needle. Mummery 
broke the spell by climbing the Aiguille des Charmoz, not the 
hardest of ascents, but in his case climbed by an unnecessarily 
difficult route. He traversed the Grépon and the Dent du 
Requin; he climbed the Plan by the Chamonix face and the 
Verte by a most difficult route from the Charpoua Glacier, 
besides reopening the route by the Moine Ridge, which twenty- 
nine years before had been followed by Hudson, Kennedy, 
and Hodgkinson. The famous crack in the Grépon still bears 
his name, and let it be remembered that on the second 
occasion he led up it. It was on the Plan that he and 
Messrs. Slingsby and Carr spent two days on an ice-slope, 
and had to return discomfited; but the time came when 
the climb was made by taking a route nearer to the 
Blaititre. There have been other climbers as good on snow 
and ice as Mummery, and perhaps one or two—though we 
should doubt it—as good on rock; but no man had ever his 
mastery of both branches of the art. He took great risks, for 
difficult mountains demand them, and he is often found crossing 
rotten snow bridges by sitting glissades or making similar 
wagers with fate; but there is always method in his madness, 
and he never takes a needless risk, or loses for a moment his 
eool judgment. These chapters are written with a kind of 
swift clarity of style which braces the nerves of the reader. 
Yet thereis nothing sensational, because we feel that, however 
awkward the corner, it is Mummery who is climbing, and he 
knows all about it. There is abundance of humour, too, of 
the high-spirited, irresponsible kind which belongs to mountain 
air. The story of Burgener’s adventures with the “ Geister” 
of the Matterhorn is comedy of the first order. 

The final chapter on the “Pleasures and Penalties of 
Mountaineering” should be taken to heart by all climbers. 
Mummery never minimised the dangers of the sport. He had 
known of too many accidents to guides and climbers of the 
first order of skill to believe that safety lay wholly in a 
man’s own hands. “It is true the great ridges sometimes 
demand their sacrifice, but the mountaineer would hardly 
forgo his worship though he knew himself to be the destined 
victim.” On the other hand, he does not overestimate perils. 
He was an advocate of solitary climbing within reason, since 
nothing so thoroughly teaches a man caution and self-reliance. 
He was a fervent believer in guideless climbing—for those who 
are really competent. For difficult expeditions he maintained 
that two was the proper number for a party, and he had no 
belief in that exeessive devotion to the rope which leads to 
every type of tourist being “pushed and hustled up peaks by 
Swiss peasants.” Here is one golden maxim :—“ The rope 


destroying any trace of cynicism, and striki t he enue 
v , and striking at t 

pessimistic philosophy.” . © Wery Toote of 

Who shall say that he who can attain this frame of mind h 

not won an enduring gain, which, in Mummery’s fine seit 

“may even dull the edge of sorrow in those long nights = 


the platitudes of the lowlands seem but dust and ashes” 





THE POTTERS OF TADCASTER* 

IN all ages the growth of the “new men” is a fascinatin 
study, whether they be the merchant aristocracy of the laine 
Plantagenets, or the Tudor nobility enriched by Abbey land 
or the sturdy traders of Northern England who brongts 
about the industrial revolution of the eighteenth century, and 
were the backbone of Parliamentary and social reform dues 
the nineteenth. The Potters of Tadcaster, whose early 
history Mrs. Daniel Meinertzhagen has reconstructed out at 
a box of old family papers, afford a typical illustration of the. 
career which was open to industry, frugality, and business 
ability during the reigns of the last two Georges. A strony. 
natured folk, never ashamed of their humble origin, and by no 
means exempt from the failings and prejudices of their age 
and nation, the Potters, and scores like them in Lancashire 
and the West Riding, played a leading part in the making of 
modern England, though it must be admitted that they help 
to explain the limitations of the early Victorian era. No 
apology is needed, we can assure the autbor, for introducing 
us to her grandfather and great-uncles, still less for the 
manner in which the introduction is effected. 

The original John Potter was born in 1691, and kept a 
draper’s shop at Tadcaster, on the Wharfe, a little Yorkshire 
town now famous for its beer, but known to history in con. 
nexion with the fierce fighting at Towton Field a few miles 
away. His son, John the second, after working as a journey- 
man in London, succeeded to the paternal business, which he 
never relinquished. But his real bent was for agriculture, 
In his small way he was a precursor of Coke of Norfolk. Like 
another Yorkshire farmer, he “stubb’d Thurnaby waiiste,” 
and more than earned the blessing invoked on the head of 
him who makes two blades of grass to grow where only one 
grew before. A shrewd, upright, resolute man, he left a 
fortune of £12,000 among his children. He is an affectionate 
parent, and an altogether lovable figure, but one gets more 
than one glimpse of the sterner side of his character :— 

“ He was a steadfast and consistent friend of Freedom,” declared 
his son Richard, stung by a venomous article in Cobbett’s Register, 
“abhorring Tyranny in all its acts, from the Despot on tho 
throne to the petty Tyrant in the village. During the American 
War of Independence, when a deluded multitude illuminated for 
a victory over our American brethren, he would not allow his 
windows to glow with a light for the triumph of power over 
justice. The populace broke them, and I am sure they might 
have pulled his house down before his independent spirit would 
have stooped to a compromise with his principles.” 

It was the sons of this John Potter who brought the family 
to its place among the cotton lords of Manchester, and made 
it one of the chief forces in Lancashire Liberalism ; but a note 
of tragedy runs through their story. The eldest of the four 
succumbs in early life to the temptations of London, flies 
abroad to avoid his creditors, and dies in Havana of yellow 
fever. William, who had been the prop and stay of his 
brothers and sisters, whose wise counsel and stern admoni- 
tions were always at their disposal, and who founded the 





should be regarded by each member of the party exclusively 
as an aid and protection to his companions.” As to the 
philosophy of the sport, he urged the sane central view,—that 
the mountaineer’s pleasure is acombination of many pleasures, 
and that to say that one must climb for scenery alone or for 
gymnastics alone is an offence against the catholicity of the 
craft. He would still enjoy it, he tells us, were there no 
scenery to look at beyond the walls of a pot-hole, and he 
would gladly wander among the upper snows even though 
the gift of wings in some after age should make cragsman- 
ship superfluous. But in all true mountaineering he demands 
a spice of adventure, the quest for new things, the delight in 


conflict :-— 

“The true mountaineer is the man who attempts new ascents. 
Equally, whether he succeeds or fails, he delights in the fun and 
jollity of the struggle. The gaunt, bare slabs, the square, pre- 
cipitous steps in the ridge, and the black, bulging ice of the gully, 
are the very breath of life to his being. I do not pretend to be 
ble to analyse this feeling, still less to be able to make it clear 
to unbelievers. It must be felt to be understood, but it is potent 
to happiness, and sends the blood tingling through the veins, | 





a 


Manchester business which made their fortunes, becomes a 
hopeless victim of drink. Thomas and Richard, exempli- 
fying the survival of the fittest, soar ever upwards,—to 
Parliament and to knighthood. Most of the material of 


f 


| the book is supplied by the letters and diaries of “ honest, good 


Richard, with his soft heart and keen enthusiasm for philan- 
thropy and reform, his love of the land and outdoor life.” 
But William, the “ Citizen Potter,” the Quaker whose religion 
could not save him from so melancholy a fall, possessed as a 
young man in a far larger degree the qualities which lead 
from the ploughshare to wealth and honours. Such maxims 
as “Always appear to be busy, even if you are not,” and 
“ Practise economy with an appearance of generosity,” do not 
do justice to his better nature. And it is not difficult to see 
that without his constant spurring and perpetual doses 
of worldly wisdom Richard and Thomas might have ended 
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their days, as they began, in the Tadcaster shop and the farm 


at Wingate Hill. The following extract from one of William's 
Jetters to his brother Richard throws rather an important 
light on the early history of the toilet :— 

« Iam glad the articles sent you were received safely and proved 
suitable. Amongst other things an instrument for cleaning the 
nails formed a part. I confess it was the first time it came to my 
knowledge that such a thing existed. It might do for a man 
milliner, but in a shop resorted to by people of ordinary de- 
scription a thing of that sort seems very unnecessary. To keep 
the teeth clean is an act of decency, and cannot be done without 
a brush, but a knife is quite sufficient for any purpose the nails 
require.” 

The tribulations of Richard in his prentice days when he 
had to take his meals in the kitchen, his evident preference 
for a quiet life among the sheepfolds, his keen enjoyment 
of society, his conscientious struggles for self-improvement, 
which make him join an early-rising debating society and 
keep his diary in French, his devotion to his father and 
his generosity to his sisters, his visits to London and his com- 
ments on public affairs,—all contribute te bring him before us 
in his habit as he lived. It is the days of struggle and of 
aspiration that are best worth recording, and we are content 
to part with him as he takes his seat in the first Reformed 
House of Commons. The descendants of John Potter, both 
male and female, have well maintained the family traditions, 
and among the nine granddaughters of his son Richard are 
numbered Lady Courtney of Penwith, Mrs. Henry Hobhouse, 
and Mrs. Sidney Webb. A grandson, son of Thomas, long 
Member for Rochdale, and president of the Cobden Club, was 
best known in Parliament by an appellation which would 
have been especially congenial to the old farmer and linen- 
draper, “ Principles Potter.” 





THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE.* 
‘Tur private affairs of all who were related by blood or 
marriage to Napoleon have been so pitilessly ransacked of late 
years that it is no reproach to Mr. Sergeant's volumes if we 
can discover in them very little that is novel in fact or 
original in treatment. The present writer heard in a railway 
carriage the other day a comment upon a modern work of 
considerable industry and research that it was “full of 
dug-out stuff,” and those who glean after M. Masson cannot 
expect to find many prizes. Mr. Sergeant, on the other 
hand, has put together in English dress, and with a flowing 
and easy narrative, all that is generally received concerning 
Marie-Joseph-Rose Tascher de la Pagerie, known to fame 
as the Empress Josephine. It may be placed to the credit of 
“the most graceful woman of her day” that she emerges 
from the ordeal without giving any material cause for 
upsetting the popular verdict which has from the beginning 
been recorded in her favour. That her morals were those of 
the salon of Madame Tallien; that she treated Napoleon 
during the first years of married life with a mixture of bheart- 
less coquetry and neglect; that she was unfaithful to him, 
probably during the first Italian campaign, and certainly 
during his absence in Egypt; that she was exigeante, frivolous, 
untruthful, and wickedly extravagant,—no one would attempt 
seriously to deny. But the same fascination which in her 
lifetime kept Napoleon for so many years under her spell, 
and drew from him at St. Helena the fond tribute that 
“she was the best woman in France,” is still working. “If 
Josephine has imposed on history,” writes Mr. Sergeant, “ it 
is plainly because she imposed upon Napoleon, which in itself 
perhaps is no small feat.” And Mr. Sergeant himself is an 
interesting example of the struggle against her charm. Up to 
the end he preserves the character of advocatus diaboli, and 
he declares, what we are by no means prepared to admit, that 
her love for her husband “at its highest point was a selfish 
and interested love which left her free to discuss his failings 
and his alleged ‘cruelty’ with any one who was willing to act 
as confidant.” And he insists that “all the worst and most 
unjustifiable reports about Napoleon's morality, inventions of 
his Royalist enemies, gained currency at Court through 
Josephine in moments of anger or despair allowing herself to 
repeat what some of her scandal-mongering friends had told 
her.” Nevertheless her beauty, her humanity, her generosity, 
her resignation under almost intolerable humiliation, 





- The Empress Josephine: Napoleon's Enchantress, By Philip W. Sergeant. 
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combine to make her the most attractive figure at the 
French Court during the nineteenth century, and set modern 
research at defiance. The stern moralist ought, perhaps, to 
feel satisfaction at the retriLution which overtook the woman 
who “commenced her life with Napoleon by grossly betraying 
the most passionate affection of which actual records remain 
in history.” But, by a curious perversion, the hand of justice 
is universally traced in the clouds which began to obscure the 
Emperor's star from the hour when he put J osephine away. 

This book, we take it, is the last word in English on the 
married life of Napoleon and his “ enchantress,” and the time 
has come, we suggest, for drawing the veil finally over their 
conjugal relations. Mr. Sergeant has explored his subject so 
thoroughly that we accept hjs silence on the alleged inter- 
ference of Josephine to procure the escape of the little 
Dauphin from the Temple as a tacit denial of there being 
any foundation for it. He remarks incidentally that the 
hold maintained by Talleyrand and Fouché upon Napoleon 
up to the end has never been satisfactorily explained. We 
believe that in Fouché's case the clue is to be found in his 
power of dealing with the Royalist conspiracies in the West. 
Brittany and the Vendée country were a veritable Ireland to 
Napoleon, and “ Fouché of Nantes” was the one man who 
proved himself capable of foiling the plotters at their own 
game. 





CLIMATE.* 

As there is no more common topic of conversation than the 
weather, a book on climate ought to be interesting. And 
apart from the technical passages in Mr. Ward's work, there 
is in it, undoubtedly, a large mass of interesting matter. The 
loose way in which many people are accustomed to deliver 
themselves on the subject of climate gives an excellent 
opening to the man of science, and some common 
meteorological notions are severely handled in the pages 
before us. For example, Mr. Ward has little patience with 
those who believe that “old-fashioned winters” were any 
different from what we experience in due course in our 
own times. There must be many statements in the book 
which are open to discussion, but the volume is of value as a 
painstaking and skilful collection from the world’s scientifie 
literature of most of what is known on the formation of 
climate, and the means by which mankind may best adapt 
itself to the different climates with which for political, 
social, or commercial reasons it must make acquaintance. 
The last word of science on hot climates and health is very 
much on the lines of the famous speech on the deaths of 
certain whites in the East: “ They drinks and they eats and 
they eats and they drinks and they dies, and then they comes 
home and says the climate killed them.” ‘Good bygiene,” 
we are told, “is of more importance than climate alone” ; it 
“has toa large extent replaced climate.” In the phrase of 
Manson, “acclimatisation is less an unconscious adaptation 
of the physiology of the individual” than “an intelligent 
adaptation of his habits.” “A rational, temperate mode of 
life, especially the avoidance of alcoholic excess,” writes Mr. 
Ward; “regular exercise; non-fat-producing food; clothing 
suited to the climate; careful attention to the site and con- 
struction of dwellings; all possible sanitary precautions; 
keeping cool during the warmest hours and season by the use 
of fans or punkahbs, by frequent baths, and by abstaining from 
hard work; protection against mosquitoes ; frequent change 
of climate by returning to cooler latitudes,—all these are 
important.” The author adopts Sir Patrick Manson's con- 
clusion that the more we learn about tropical diseases, “ the 
less important in its bearing on their geographic distribution 
and as a direct pathogenic agency becomes the rdle of 
temperature per se, and the more the influence of the tropical 
fauna.” This volume is an impressive reminder of the many 
advantages which science increasingly enables the white maa 
to enjoy when he goes forth to the performance of his duties 
in another climate than that in which he was born and bred. 


THE HONEY-BEE.+ 
Ir is certain not only that we know a great deal more about 
the ways and manners of the honey-bee than it was possible 
* Climate. By R. de Courey Ward. Loadoa: John Murray és. net.) 
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for our ancestors to know, but also that these ways and 
manners have been profoundly modified by our action. We 
make the bees live in “ glass houses,” under a glare of publicity, 
which may possibly affect them unfavourably, but which 
unquestionably makes them infinitely more interesting. And 
these new homes give a permanence to the bee common- 
wealth which was impossible under the old system. If the old 
comb can be taken away, the cause which drove out the bee 
population, the choking of the brood-comb, ceases. The bee 
city, too, is not only more permanent, but more populous, 
and with this increase of numbers seems to come an 
increase of intelligence. “Probably,” says Mr. Edwardes, 
“much of the ingenuity of system and device observable 
in modern hive-life is directly due to human agency.” 
It is difficult to choose an example, where so many are 
at hand; but there is something peculiarly interesting in 
one experiment which has now reached the stage of high 
probability. Hitherto the fundamental principle of bee life, 
so to speak, bas been monarchy. There has been one queen, 
and the thought of a rival impossible. Of course the term 
“queen,” as implying rule or power, is a misnomer. “ The 
queen-bee,” writes Mr. Edwardes, “is the very reverse of a 
monarch. Her brain is much smaller than that of the 
worker-bees and they rule her absolutely.” And now, it would 
seem, the one royal characteristic that was hers, the refusal 
to endure a rival near the throne, is to be improved away. It 
is found that the output of a big hive is much larger than 
that of several small: hives with an equal population. So 
there will be, it is hoped, hives with several queens, ruling, or 
being ruled by, their several nations in peace. The queens, it 
must be understood, are the creation of the workers. There 
is no certa dominarum domus. Precisely similar eggs are 
developed into beings curiously distinct, the queen and the 
worker. This is an eminently democratic idea. On the other 
hand, there is to be observed a curious inversion of the rule 
of human life. With us the multitude is the proletariat. In 
the bee world it is not so; the proletarian element is restricted 
to the queen; for the multitude, outside the drone caste, life 
begins and ends with work for the common good. 

Surely here the Socialists have a pattern which they may 
copy. The fundamental axiom of the bee polity is equality, 
not the equality painfully reached, if reached at all, by 
destroying the distinctions of varying ability and environ- 
ment, but beginning at the beginning, resting on the fact that 
each member of the community may be made at the com- 
munity’s pleasure queen, drone, or worker. That accom- 
plished, individuality has disappeared, or exists just so far as 
the common good demands. All the troublesome complications 
which arise out of the so-called right to live disappear. Every- 
thing from birth onward is regulated in the interests of the 
community. When rulers grow old or feeble, they are pnt out 
of the way; no worn-out member of the society is permitted to 
burden it; if scarcity is imminent, the population is prudently 
diminished. Everything works with beautiful precision, but, 
it may be, with a loss of certain things—charity, kindness, 
self-sacrifice among them—which we have been foolish enough 
to elevate to the rank of virtues. Is it not about time that 
some one should avail himself of our increased knowledge, and 
take up anew the task which Bernard de Mandeville attempted, 
and write another Fable of the Bees? Might we venture to 
suggest it to Mr. H. G. Wells? 

Meanwhile readers who may not care for these speculations 
will find in Mr. Edwardes’s volume a work of quite extra- 
ordinary interest. 





NOVELS. 


A POOR MAN’S HOUSE.* 
Troven Mr. Reynolds’s book is in reality the raw material 
for fiction rather than fiction proper, the form in which he 
has cast this transcript from life may perhaps justify us in 
treating it as if it were a novel with a purpose. That purpose 
is very clearly defined in his preface as the desire “to check 
by ever so little the class-conceit of those people who think 
that they can manage the poor man’s life better than he can 
himself; who would take advantage of their education to play 
ducks and drakes with his personal affairs. For it is my firm 





® 4 Poor Man’s House, By Stephen Reynolds, London: John Lane, [6s.] 





aes 
belief that in the present phase of national evolution, and as 
regards the things that really matter, the educated man hag 
more to learn of the poor man than to teach him.” The valug 
of such a conclusion depends on the nature of the experiences 
on which it is based, and the special equipment of the writer 
Mr. Reynolds, we gather from internal evidence as well ms 
explicit statements, is a man with a University education, 
He has also read Baudelaire and Blake and Nietzsche and 
‘the admirable works of Miss Loane, to which he frequently 
refers. He is a West-Countryman who has “managed to 
preserve the ability to speak dialect in spite of all the efforts” 
of his pastors and masters to make him talk “the stereotyped, 
comparatively inexpressive compromise which goes by the 
name of the King’s English.” He is, moreover, a devout 
lover of the sea, can sail a boat single-handed, and knows a 
great deal about sea-fishing. Thus variously and efficiently 
equipped, we find him returning to the Devonshire fishing seaport 
of Seacombe, already a favourite haunt of his, no longer as an 
amateur, but as one resolved to live the life of the poor as far 
as it was possible for a man of his breeding. To this end he 
exchanged his former lodgings, “with their smug curtains, 
aspidestria plants, china vases, and wobbly tables,” for g 
small room in the house of a fisherman who lived in Under 
Town—the slum of Seacombe—tuking bis meals with the 
family and forming one of the housebold. That he was 
not merely a fair-weather friend is sufficiently proved by the 
narrative, but he adds in his preface that “since the book 
was first written, it has fallen to me, on an occasion of illness, 
to take over for some days all the housekeeping and cooking; 
and I have worked on the boats sometimes fifteen hours a 
day, not as an amateur, but for hard and—what is more to 
the point—badly needed coin. It took the gilt off the ginger. 
bread, but it didn’t spoil the gingerbread.” During his stay in 
Seacombe Mr. Reynolds kept a journal “for purposes of fiction,” 
and further described his experiences in letters to his friends, 
But finding his material intractable, and feeling that the life 
and the people were so much better than anything he could 
invent, he contented himself with rearranging the journal 
and letters so as to draw the truest picture of a typical 
poor man’s house and life, incorporating therewith “ certain 
tentative conclusions founded not on this poor man’s house 
alone.” 

The result is an extremely interesting and valuable book, 
though it is open to the objection that in the family selected 
by Mr. Reynolds the quality of self-reliance is developed to 
an exceptional degree. We note, for example, that the author 
admits a family tendency to health and strength. But 
whether Tony Widger and his wife and mother-in-law and 
son and brother and uncle may be regarded as typical or not, 
Mr. Reynolds has succeeded in setting them before us witha 
particularity remarkable even in these realistic days. This is 
achieved not only through the medium of conversations and 
monologues, scenes at the fireside or in the fishing-boats, but 
by minute descriptions of the manners, etiquette, and diet of 
the dwellers in the Under Town of Seacombe. His digres- 
sions and excursuses on cookery, cleanliness, fishing tackle, 
dialect—an admirable little essay—and the distinction 
between courage and pluck, derive value from the directness 
of their observation, and the constant reference to the con- 
crete example. He excels in picturesque summaries of 
character, as, for example, in this picture of John Widger, 
the Uebermensch of Seacombe :— 

“He communicates his good-will by smiling all over his face 
with a tinge of mockery in his eyes and the bend of his long 
neck; whether mockery at oneself or at things in general is not 
evident, (It is mainly, I think, by smiling at one another that 
we remain the very good friends we are.) In any discussion, his 
‘Do as yu’m minded then!’ is his signal for making others do as 
heisminded. ‘lhe advantages possessed by him—health, strength, 
clear-headedness, and good looks—he knows how to use, and that 
without scruple. He is never hustled by man or circumstance; 
seldom gives himself away; and seldom acknowledges an obliga- 
tion. What one might reasonably expect him to do in return for 
help or even payment, he carelessly, deliberately, leaves undone, 
and performs instead some particularly nice action when it 1s 
least of all anticipated.” 

There are many disputable prepositions in this book, as, for 
example, the contention of the writer that the “talent for 
happiness in spite of privation” shown by the poor, and 
their “ magnificent courage in the face of uncertainty,” have 
been kept alive by uncertainty and thbriftlessness. It is 
interesting to note, however, that while Mr. Reynolds's 
experiences have made him more democratic in feeling, they 
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have only increased his mistrust of democratic programmes. 
“To learn to care for the poor, for their own sake, is to fear 
m nothing so much as slap-dasb, short-sighted social 
on.” In this context we cannot refrain from quoting 
kable passage on class distinctions :— 


for the 
Jegislati 
a remar 

«Weare told often enough nowadays that capital fattens on 
Jabour, naturally, instinctively, without much sense of wrong-doing, 

d has so fattened since the days when Laban tried to overreach 
Testi What we are not so often told is that the poor man not 
Jess instinctively looks upon the gen’leman as legitimate sport. 
ae ‘orrible lie’ between two poor people is fair play from a poor 

an to a wealthier, just as, for instance, the wealthy man con- 
rt himself at liberty to make speeches full of hypocritical 
untruth when he is seeking the suffrage of the free and 
independent electors or is trying to teack the poor man how to 
make himself more profitable to his employer. it -is stupid, at 

resent, to ignore the existence of class distinctions; though they 
do not perhaps operate over so large a segment of life as formerly, 
they still exist in ancient strength, notwithstanding the fashion- 
able cant—lip-service only to democratic ideals—about the whole 
world kin. There is not one high wall, but two high walls 
between the classes and the masses, so-called, and that erected in 
self-defence by the exploited is the higher and more difficult to 
climb. On the one side is a disciplined, fortified Gibraltar, held 
by the gentry; then comes a singularly barren and unstable 
neutral zone ; and on the other side is the vast chaotic mass, In 
Under Town, I notice, a gentleman is always gen’leman, a work- 
man or tramp is man, but the fringers, the inhabitants of the 
neutral zone, are called persons. For example: ‘That man what 
used to work for the council is driving about the gen’leman as 
stays with Mrs. Smith—the person what used to keep the green- 
grocery shop to the top of High Street afore her took the lodging 
house on East Cliff.’ It is, in fact, strange how undemocratic the 
poor man is. (Not so strange when one realises that far from 
having everything to gain and nothing to lose by a levelling 
process, he has a deal to lose and his gains are problematical.)” 

A Poor Man's House is not a book for squeamish readers. 
The aim of the writer renders it impossible for him to con- 
sult their susceptibilities. At the same time, we are by no 
means certain that his justifiable defence of the freedom of 
speech of the poor gains from such illustrations as are intro- 
duced into the dialogue. They do not in the least add to the 
lifelikeness of the portraiture. They do not, fortunately, 
detract from the essential wholesomeness of a study remark- 
able for its sympathy and poetry as well as its minute 
observation. 





Amabel Channice. By A. D. Sedgwick. (Edward Arnold. 
6s.)\—This is a story of maternal love, as opposed to the usual 
tales of love in the more ordinary sense of the word. The heroine, 
being married to a man rather older tian herself in early youth, 
runs away with a Bohemian lover, of whom she tires in less than 
a week. Her husband allows her to live at an old house of his 
in the country, and does not repudiate the resulting child. No 
readers of modern fiction will be surprised to hear that, in spite 
of this being the plot of the book, the virtuous person in it is 
Lady Channice, the heroine, and not the husband. The rather 
dreary picture of Amabel Channice’s life in the old deserted 
country house is well drawn, and the figure of Sir Hugh, her 
husband, very cleverly outlined. A book with this subject cannot 
be cheerful reading; but the relations between Amabel Channice 
and her grown-up son Augustine, who does not know himself to 
be illegitimate, are told in an interesting manner. In spite of 
this, there is no denying that the novel leaves a painful 
impression on the reader’s mind. 

Salthaven. By W. W. Jacobs. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Here 
we have another of Mr. Jacobs’s delightful stories about seafaring 
men, their wives, the ladies whom they seek for wives or who seek 
them, and their belongings generally. ‘These seafaring men are 
onshore. Mr. Jacobs seldom goes to sea, and never out of sight 
of land. But this is one of the things which make his books so 
good to read. Of course it may be said that as we pass from one 
tale to another we still read about the same people. This is true 
inasense. Joan Hartley of Salthaven might be the twin-sister 
of Kate Nugent of Sunwich Port. But then we are glad to see 
Kate Nugent again, or some one as like her as may be. It is not 
& case of continuation. Kate Nugent married some one, and 
though married women are far more important and valuable and 
—shall we say ?—agreeable people than unmarried, they do not 
serve so well for the purposes of fiction. No; let Mr. Jacobs go 
on showing us these sprightly maidens and crusty captains, and 
all the rest of his marine troupe. We do not wish to have them 
changed; they are all that can be wished as they are, 


Reapaste Novets.—The Conventionalists. By Robert Hugh 
Benson. (John Long. 6s.)—A polemical tract, in the shape of 
fiction, in which the social sketches are very clever. But have 
we not seen more than once the Colonial Bishop who thought 








he “could do more real good by pleading for his poor flock 
in England than by actually ministering to them ”?——Our 
Daily Bread. By Clara Viebig. Translation by Margaret L. 
Clarke. (J. Lane. 6s.)—A story of the “mean streets” type. 
Streets can be just as mean in Berlin, it seems, as here. The 
Witch’s Sword. By D. K. Fulton. (Edward Arnold. 6s.)—A 
story, not very easy to follow, of adventures in Scotland and 
France, beginning with Flodden, which is described by a 
“Messenger,” and ending with the marriage of James V.—— 
Joyce Pleasantry, and other Stories. By George R. Sims, (Chatto 
and Windus. 6s.) 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


mensiigsetn 
(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


The Navy League Annual. Edited by Alan H. Burgoyne. (The 
Navy League. 2s. 6d.)—The second issue of this neat and handy 
annual possesses an additional interest this year from incidents 
which must have stirred the Navy League to the very depths. We 
can only notice points worthy of the attention of all readers, recol- 
lecting that though the writers do not class themselves with the 
alarmists, the separating partition is a very thin one. As to the 
progress of the Japanese Navy, it is remarkable that the authori- 
ties seemed satisfied with a speed of twenty knots in their first 
line; the ‘Satsuma,’ comparable to the ‘St. Vincent,’ is also a 
shorter and more manageable vessel; and thirdly, the number of 
calibres is reduced. No one supposes that the Japanese are likely 
to commit the error of generalising from one instance—the battle 
of the Sea of Japan—and we must note their decisions carefully. 
The article on German naval policy has nothing fresh in it, and 
we share the editor’s disappointment at the illness which pre- 
vented Graf von Reventlow from contributing. M. Laubeuf 
has given us his ideas on the French submersibles, and here we 
may note that he considers the submarine’s sphere of action more 
limited than is the fashion in British naval circles,—that is to say, 
he deprecates attempts to increase its size and radius of action, 
The chapter on the development of the ‘Dreadnought,’ and 
possibly bigger vessels, puts plainly before us the lengths to 
which the competition in armaments may lead us, and the writer 
hints pretty clearly that larger vessels than the type we are now 
building will not keep the seas against them, being too clumsy, 
Is not the ‘Indomitable’ somewhat of an answer to this type? 
An able and pithy article on “The Margin of Safety” is one of 
the best in the book, inculeating the value of concentration and 
preponderance, Last, but not least, let us mention the illumi- 
nating article on and tables of the world’s mercantile marine, 
One point stands out in this, and that is that as the proportion 
of Colonial bottoms increases the natural corollary of a Colonial 
insurance in naval form must follow. The altered strategical 
positions of the Imperial Fleet have made this inevitable. 

Naval Supremacy: Who? By A. M. Laubeuf. (Siegle, Hill 
and Co. 1s.)—This is an excellent summary by an able French- 
man of the naval situation of the day. M. Laubeuf has the gift 
of his countrymen for expressing ideas and facts clearly, putting 
them in a small compass, and last, buf not least, in literary form. 
He first takes the German and English Fleets and the battleships 
‘ Dreadnought’ and the ‘ Bayern,’ and says of the latter: “It isa 
bad method, when wishing to pass beyond any one, to follow 
behind him.” The real answer to a ‘ Dreadnought,’ he remarks, 
would have been a “swift armoured ship ” of twenty-five thousand 
tons and twenty-two knots, and he declares that they will be built 
—he does not say by whom—before 1915. Inthe second half of the 
pamphlet he discusses the probable contest for the Pacific between 
America and Japan. He has a poor opinion of the personnel of 
the American Navy, though he admits the inconclusiveness of 
such a war, which would be confined to the sea. One remark that 
he makes is profoundly true. “ England loses by the appearance of 
a new type of battleship.” His suppositions as to what may occur, 
and what line we may take to preserve our naval supremacy, are 
interesting, because the unexpected does happen, and there are 
other points of view than ours. Here and there are phrases 
which, permissible in Le Soir, are hardly dignified in a dis- 
passionate discussion,—‘ mercenary troops,” “ hereditary foes” ; 
but these do not impair M. Laubeuf’s able statement of his two 
problems, 


What We Know about Jesus. By Charles F. Dole, D.D. 
(Chicago Open Court Publishing Company.)—If this book sets 
forth the “Christianity of To-day”—this is the title of the 
series to which this volume belongs—we are quite sure that the 
C! r:stianity of to-morrow will be nowhere. Jesus was “a mar 
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of natural integrity,”—that is all. The Fourth Gospel has, of 
course, to be set aside. The others did not come into their 
present shape till a century after the death of the Founder. All 
this belongs to an obsolete form of scepticism. What Dr. Dole 
“knows about Jesus” is very much what a certain school thought 
fifty years ago and has now ceased to think. What would Dr. 
Adolf Harnack say to the hundred years theory? The book is 
not worth mention except as a symptom. 


The Declaration of Indulgence, 1672. By Frank Bate, M.A. 
(A. Constable and Co. 6s. net.)—This “Study in the Rise of 
Organised Dissent” is, in respect of the industry which has been 
expended on it and the research of which if is the outcome, a 
We see something of what these have 
been in the appendices. The list of licenses granted for con- 
yenticles is a most interesting document. In Kent, to take what 
was perhaps the most important of English counties at that time, 
there were fifty-four. Only five counties had a greater number 
(Devonshire, one hundred and eight; Dorsetshire, fifty-seven ; 
Essex, fifty-eight ; Somersetshire, eighty-two; and Yorkshire, 
eighty-one). What we see of the two Western counties is notable. 
Devonshire actually exceeds London, which numbered one hundred 
and three. Of course Huntingdon, with its comparatively small 
area and population, comes high in the list with fifty-three. It 
is noticeable that of the Kentish licenses four were for Canter- 
bury, with a fifth for “Lonport, without Canterbury.” But we 
cannot think highly of Mr. Bate’s historical judgment. In spite 
of the Treaty of Dover, and of the deathbed “conversion,” he 
is convinced that Charles II. was not 1 Roman Catholic. If 
such evidence is set aside, it is impossible to say where we 
are. Surely it is much more in harmony with this evidence io 
suppose that whatever religious belief Charles had was a dormant 
faith in Romanism. He did not think the Mass was worth a 
Crown, but when all other considerations had lost their force 
then the dormant belief became active. History shows many 
instances of this kind of inconsistency Philip II. of Spain was a 
fervent Romanist; so was Louis XIV. of France; but both were 
gross offenders against morals, encouraged, or at any rate not 
constrained, by the priests who directed their consciences. A 
curious illustration occurs to us as we write. In the days of 
Roman Catholic disabilities in Ireland no adherent of the faith 
could purchase land. It was the practice to get a Protestant 
friend to act as purchaser. He had to swear that the transaction 
was genuine, but that was condoned by public opinion. One 
such person, after many years of complaisance, declined -to act 
again. “I am getting too old,” he wrote, “to perjure myself.” 
That exactly represents Charles’s attitude of mind. 


most meritorious work. 


The Law Relating to Ecclesiastical Discipline over the Clergy of 
the Church of England. By Lewys L. Yeatman. (Sweet and 
Maxwell. 5s.)—The average layman will read this book with 
interest, and, we venture to say, with some surprise. He will see 
that, in theory at least, the law is much more stringent than he 
supposes. Were it put in force in the sense which it seems to 
bear, there would be not a few vacant benefices in England. 
Offenders are actually protected by the difficulties of enforcing 
the penalties provided. In matters of morality the process is 
simplified; but what Bishop would undertake proceedings in 
respect of depraving the Book of Common Prayer? 


Pearls and Parasites. By Arthur E. Shipley. (John Murray. 
%s. Gd. net.)—Six of these essays appeared originally in the 
Quarterly, and many readers will, we are sure, be glad to see 
them again in this collection. They deal with very diverse 
provinces of natural history where these touch upon human life. 
'Yhe pearl may be taken as a symbol of its splendour and luxury, 
though it is but “le sarcophage d’un ver”; the mosquito, with 
its kindred, the common fly, represent a multitude of the ills to 
In India nearly five millions of deaths (in 
1892) were attributed to “fever,” and fever in a very large pro- 
portion of this total meant malarial fever. Of the mischief done 
by flies no estimate can be formed. In this temperate climate it 
is probably not large, though even here we have occasional 
reminders of it. Other branches of “Economic Zoology” are 
dealt with in “ British Sea Fisheries” and in “ Zebras, Horses, 
and Hybrids.” We find another, more remote, in “The Depths 
of the Sea,” while the account of Pasteur, especially of his 
researches into rabies, has a more intimate interest. The 
subject of the “Danger of Flies” is also treated in another 
article, “Infinite Torment of Flies,” originally given as an address 
to the British Association at Pretoria. “Cambridge” is a very 
illuminating statement of the needs of the University, with 
special reference to the recent additions to its curriculum of 
studies. Any one who will look at the “Cambridge Calendar” 
and study the Honour Lists, say for 1857 and 1907, will understand, 


which flesh is heir 


” 





eee 
as a general fact, how much has been done, and how much j 
wanted that it should be done effectively. 4 


A Guide to the Exhibition Illustrating Greek and Roman ‘Life 
(British Museum. 1s. 6d.)—The “Exhibition” itself is g nee 
departure. As Mr. Cecil Smith explains in his preface to this 
volume, “an attempt has been made to bring together a number 
of miscellaneous antiquities which have been scattered through 
the Department.” These are arranged in the order of what > 
may call practical life. There are twenty-three divisions, among 
which the “ Drama,” “ Athletics,” “ Dress and Toilet,” “ Medicine” 
“ Painting,” and “ Education” may be mentioned. The antiquities 
it will be understood, are not arranged according to period e 
place, but according to the province of affairs to which they 
belong. We may compare the whole to a subject index of books, 
The topics have been dealt with by experts, Mr. Walters wy iting 
on “ Athletics,” “Cireus,” “ Gladiators,” and “ Agriculture” ; Mr. 
Forsdyke on “Coins,” “Arms, &c.,” “Dress, &¢.”: and the 
remaining sections are mainly the work of Mr. Marshall. The 
name of Mr. Yeames, “who prepared a great deal of the preliminary 
work,” must not be forgotten. ; 





Two anthologies of English verse may be mentioned together. 
First we put the more diversified, The Call of the Homeland 
Selected and Arranged by R. P. Scott, LL.D., and Kath. . 
Wallas, M.A., Books I. and IT. (Blackie and Son, 1s. 6d. net each 
book). The poems chosen are arranged according to subject. Ip 
Book I. we have (1) “ Echoes from History,” (2) “ Britain Over- 
seas,” (3) “The Sea,” (4) “The Changing Year”; in Book ‘II. 
(1) “ English Countryside,” (2) “ Home,” (3) “ Exile,” (4) “Com. 
patriots,” (5) “ The Call to Serve,” (6) “The Call to Happiness,” 
One distinguishing mark of this collection is the proportion 
occupied by poets of the nineteenth century and of the present 
time as compared with older writers. In the fifth section of 
Book II. we have, out of thirty-four pieces, one of Milton, one of 
Wordsworth, and one of Southey, all the others being from poets 
who may be said to be of our time, Sir I. Taylor being the oldest, 
Taking another section of the same book, we find, out of thirty. 
two, one each from Milton, Andrew Marvell, Beattie, and Hogg, 
and two from Coleridge, all the others being recent. The selec. 
tion generally seems excellent.——-The second work is of a more 
limited kind. Itis The Rose-Winged Hours: English Love-Songs, 
Chosen by St. John Lucas (Edward Arnold, 5s.) Here the 
classical English poets are more to the fore. Qut of some two 
hundred and fifty pieces, forty-four come from Shakespeare, 
eighteen from Donne, fourteen from Sir Philip Sidney, thirteen 
from Campion, eight from Herrick, five from Michael Drayton, 
and four from Samuel Daniel. Of the moderns, the two Brownings 
are represented by twenty, W. S. Landor by nine, Shelley by 
seven, Wordsworth by five, and Tennyson by four pieces. It is a 
very attractive selection 


Dr. J. Blount Cheshire, Bishop of North Carolina, publishes 
new edition of The Country Parson of George Herbert (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York, 3s. net). He hassupplied an introduction, 
in which he urges the advantage of making a practical use of 
Herbert’s book. There is much that the “country parson” of 
to-day, different as are his circumstances in many respects, may 
learn from it for the better fulfilment of his duty. A few foot- 
notes, explanatory of difficulties in the text, have been added. 


New Epirions.—History of the United States of America. By 
Henry William Elson. Illustrations Selected and Edited by 
Charles Henry Hart. 5 vols. (Macmillan and Co. 31s, 6d. net.) 
—A reprint of the edition of 1905, and carried down to the end of 
the Session of Congress in that year. This edition was itself an 
enlargement on its predecessor in the provinces of art and 
Autobiography of John Stuart Mill. (Longmans 
3s. 6d. net.) 
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ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS ~- £16,000,000. 
“Cha irm an: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 
branches of Insurance :— 


FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES. MARINE. 


Consequontial Loss following Firc. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Personal Accidcnt and Disease. 
Third Party and Drivers Risks. 
Plate Glass and Hail-storm. 
Gurgiary and Theft. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Capital Redemption Policies. 
The Company undertakes the dutics of 
TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 
_— TICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
Doe ea NNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE LN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING 3lst 
DECEMBER NEXT. 
Prospectuses aud Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 
ee ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


“BRAGG’S 
CHARCOAL BISCUITS 


Cure Indigestion! 
Speedily cure Acidity, Flatulence, Heartburn, Impure Breath, 
Indigestion, Diarrhwa, Xe. 
They prevent many an iliness! 


Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. Sold by all 
Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, 1s., 2s., and 4s. per tin ; Powder, 
2s. and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, 1s. 1}d. per tin. 





PURE ITALIAN WINES. 
MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An» Italian Burgundy. 
Red or White, 20s. per dozen bottles. 





MONTE FIANO ¢ Av Ileal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. Gd. per dozen bottles, 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


* A very good dinner wine.”—StraTumore (EARL OF). 
“An excellent Red Wine, contains practically no sugar."—Lancet. 
“A generous full-flayvoured wine.”—Francis P. H., M.D., &c. 
For Samples (7s.) and Catalogues apply to the Agents, 
Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd., 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


BY SPECIAL | HENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | an Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TO THE KING. | new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
| application, 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd., 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
TRADE-MARK. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 


The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Head Office: 32 Moorgate Street, London, E.C, 


The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


(Outfitters by Appointment to their Majesties the KING and QUEEN 
and H.R.H. the Princess of Wales) 


Invite enquiry for their New Descriptive Price List, just published. | 











Shirts, Lamona Underclothing, &c. 


An intelligible Book of Reference containing all that is necessary in 
Men's Wear, condensed in a manner most helpful in ordering by post. 





152 and 153 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money 
Orders to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, 
to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business letters should be 
addressed to Toe Pusiisuer, “Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington 





Street, London, W.C. 


LECTURES IN FRENCH 
Given at GRAFTON GALLERIES by the Berlitz Schoois 
of Languages 
Under the esteemed patronage of 
H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
PROGRAMME 

Nov. 25th, 1908.—FUNCK-BRENTANU 
Dec, 9th, 1908.—EDMOND HARAUCOURT 
Jan. 20th, 1909,—-GEORGES D'ESPARBES ... 
Feb. 3rd, 1909.—JEAN RICHEPIN 

(de l’'Acadcémie frangaise.) 
Feb. 17th, 19099.—GASTON RAGEOT 
March 3rd, 1909.—HENRI CAIN ... 


Le Collier de la Reine, 

. La Fontaine anarchiste. 
La Légende de I’ Aigle, 
Paul Verlaiue, 


on Madame Récamler, 
... Le Costume et les Modes féminines 
aux 17e et l8e Siécles. 
March 17th, 19099.—MAURICE DONNAY La Femme daus Moliére. 
(de l’ Academie francaise.) 

March 31st, 1909.—ADOLPHE BRISSON La jeune Fille dans Musset, 
Lectures take piace on Wednesdays at 3 p.m. 
Season ticket £2 Qs., 

To be had at the BERLITZ SCHOOL, 321 Oxford Street, and Branches; 
3 Harrington Road, S.W. | 2 Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 

84 Chancery Lane, W.C. 159 Finchley Road. 


THE WORLD-FAMED 


“ANGELUS” PLAYER-PIANOS. 


As Purchased by Royalty and the Greatest Musicians. 


The MELODANT. The glorious possibilities of the ANGELUS 


Piano-Player have beon still further en- 
hancel by a recent Patented Invention called the MELODANT. The melody 
is made by its use to predominate over the accompauiment, and each note in 
the central or inspired part of the composition given its full value, 

the marvellous device con- 
The PHRASING LEVER, trolling every variation of 
tempo, enabling the performer to answer perfectly the technical, intellectual, 
and emotional demands of the most simple or difficult music, admitting of 
rhythmic variations which give distinction and impart individuality to the 
erformance. 
’ ‘The other exclusive devices of the Angelus all combine to render it the pre- 
eminent Player-Piano, notably the MELODY BUTTONS, for bringing out 
the beauties of any melody at will, and the DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS, 


ANGELUS BRINSMEAD PLAYER-PIANO 


combines all the greatest features of two world-renowned instruments in one 
case. The result is unrivalied touch, tone, and expression. 
The Angelus is also embodied in pianos of other eminent makers, The 


ANGELUS PIANO-PLAYER 


(in cabinet form) will play any Grand or Upright Piano: is adjusted and 
removed from the Piano ina moment, Beautiful in design and appearance, it 
contains all the exclusive features which have made the Angelus supreme, 


Kindly call or write for Iilustrated Catalogue No. 44. 


HERBERT MARSHALL, 
Dept. 44, ANGELUS HALL, 233 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


GREAT 
NORTHERN 
CENTRAL 
HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N. 


HAMPTON S 


are now making a special show of 
SCREEN S, 
FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY, 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
LIGHT FITTINGS, &c., 


and will be pleased to post their new illustrated 
booklets upon request. 


H AM PTON S 


NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 
PALL MALL, LONDON 


No Connection with any other Furnishing House, 


17 BEDS ror PAYING PATIENTS. 


£12,000 
Owing to Bankers. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE Last NINE 
Montus ARE DEFICIENT TO THE 
EXTENT OF £7,000. 


NO RESERVES. 
L. H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


— 
Adams (W. P.), Electric and Petrol Electric Vehicles, cr 8vo (C. Griffin) net 


5/0 
Aitken (R.), A Maid of Honour, cr 890....... 0.0.0... .ccccee ceceees eeenees (Greening) 6/0 
Alexandra's (Queen) Christmas Gift-Book, 4to .........(Daily we net 2/6 


Bagebot (W.), Estimations in Criticism, Vol. I., er 8vo...... (A. Melrose) net 3/6 
Raily (J. T. Hi. SS” Sea (Amalgamated Press) net 10/6 
Ball (Sir R.), Treatise on Spherical Astronomy, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 12/0 
Bangs (J. K.), The Genial Idiot: his Views and Reviews, cr 8vo...(Harper) 
Barnes (I. H.), Prisca, er 8vo.. Siieiiatinkiaiel .(Marshall Bros.) 
Barry (Bp.). Be MINOT BERIU cecccerennecensiersennonnstaeaeneieniod (S.P.C.K.) 
Beale (S. S.). Recollections of a Spinster Aunt, Svc (Heinemann) net 
Broad (L.), A Woman's Wanderings the Work i oan, er 8vo (Headley) net 2/6 
Browne (H. B. ), Short Plays from Dickens, cr 8vo... (Chapman & Hall) net 2/6 

6 

6 





Bryson (C. L.), Tom and Teckle, cr 8V0............cccecesscessee eoseeee (Revell) net 
Canning (A. 8. G.), Shakespeare Studied in Three Plays, 8vo...( Unwin) net 
= (F. H.), Louis Napoleon and the Genesis of the Second Empire, 
eccccece (Lane) net 16/0 
coggees (Digby & Long) 6. 
(Smith & Elder) net 7 
(Chatto & Windus) net 20/ 

° 







Clarke (Sir E.), Selected eceehen, 8vo 
Colour of Paris (The), 8vo.. 











Cooper (A. B.), The Gift of the ‘Sea, ase eslgianasesatgenn bites SIRT (R. Culley) 6 
. Cradles of the Rose (The), by Author of “‘ The Mar ty ‘rdom of an E mpress, 
GD canecesccenerptntigenencagtcteenceqsescncie suicnccosscncenaticcnneanniqnacnnste (Harper) 6/0 
Crees (J. H. E.), Claudian as an Historical Authority (Camb. Univ. Press) 4/6 
Cross (D.), Choosing a Carcer, cr 810............0. «-cecseccsccceseceees (Cassell) net 26 
Darwin (G. H.), Scientific Papers, Vol. Svo (Camb, Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Dickinson (G. L.), Justice and Liberty, cr "8v0 speagnesdanmnenocncuadil (Dent) net 4/6 
Divine Liturgy of the Holy Apostolic Church of Armenia, 4to...(Cope) net 5/0 
Dubois (L. P.), Contemporary Ireland, 8V0........cc0ccccsseecseseee es (Unwin) net 7/6 
Dulac (E.), Lyrics, Pathetic and Humorous, from A to Z,4to (Warne)net 6/0 
Dancan (J. G.), Exploration of Egypt and the Old Testament (Oliphant) net 5/0 
Dunstan (A. E.), An Organic Chemistry, er 8V0 0.0... ...cc00 ccceeee see (Methuen) 2/6 
Ekin (T. C.). Water Pipe and Sewage Dise sharge Diagrams (Constable) net 12/6 
Field (C.), With the Afghans, 8vo (Marshall Bros.) net 3/6 
Fitzgerald (E.), Patcola, cr 80 .........cccccccsceececeeee ceceeseceseceeees (Greening) 6/0 
Garth (J.), Psyche, Odes, Light Lyrics, and Miscellaneous Poems, 8vo 
(Allenscon) net 4/6 
Harman (J.), The Kings and the Cats, roy 8v0 ......... (Burns & Oates) net 2/6 
Havell (E. B.), Indian Sculpture and Painting Illustrated by Typical 
AE LL TLE ALLE LIT LEIS EO (J. Murray) net 63/0 


Heavens and their Story (The), by A. S, D. and E. W. Maunder, 8vo 

(R. Culley) net 5/0 
Hope (I), The Treasure of the Field, er 8vo ..... (Sands) net 3/6 
Hornaday (W. T.), Camp Fires on Desert and Lava, 8v0 (T. Ww. Laurie) net 16/0 










House Called Hurrish (The), by “* Rita,” cr BVO ..........c00ce0ees (Hutchinson) 60 
Howells (W. D.), Roman Holidays and Others, 8vo.. -+».(Harper) 10/6 
Hueffer (O. M.), The Book of Witches, 8vo........... Nash) net 10/6 
Hunt (E. L.), Hagelhurst, cr 8vo  .........cce0000 (Low) 6/0 


(Newnes) net 21/0 
(Clarendon Press) net 12/6 
panpoenens (Longmans) net 6/6 


Jackson (Mrs. F. N.), Toys of Other Days, 4to 
Johnson (W.), Folk-Memorys, 8vo............ 
Joyce (G. H.), Principles of Logic, er 8vo . 


Keith (M.), Treasure Valley, cr 8vo . “ wensanenanie & Stoughton) 6/0 
Knowles (R. E.), The Web of Time, crévo .. . (Oliphant) 6/0 
Lancaster (P.), Captain Jack 0’ Hara, R.N., MUA whetthatettvied, water tai (Low) 6/0 
Lang (A.), The Maid of France, 8v0 ............0000+: .(Longmans) net 12/6 
Langbridge (R.), Imperial Ricben: da, er 8vo........ ..(Alston Rivers) 6/0 


Leftwich (B. R.), A History of the Excise, cr 8vo ..(Simpkin) net 2/6 
Lenotre (G.), Romances of the French Revolution, 2 . 8¥0 
(Heinemann) each net 10/0 





Leys (J. K.), Children of Mammon, cr 8¥0 ......scccccscceeesveee (Digby & Long) 6/0 
London (J.), The Iron Heel, er 8v0...........c00.000 (Everett) 6/0 
Longus: the Story of Daphne and Chloe, cr 8vo (Bell) net 4/6 
Mackenzie (W. C.), Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat: his Life and Times, 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 10/6 


Marsh (F. E.), The Greatest Theme in the World, cr 8vo (Marshall Bros.) 3/0 






Masson (R.), Our Bye F'ection, cr 8v0 ........ccccceceseeecceesessees (Arrowsmith) 3/6 
Maugham (Ww. S.), The Magicien, EE ER a (Heinemann) 60 
Miller (J. R.), Devotional Hours with the Bible.. ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Moore (F. F.), A Georgian Pageant, 8¥O 00.0... ..cccc ccceneee (Hutchinson) net 16/0 
Newlands (J. A. R. and B. E. B.), Sugar, 8¥0 .........ccccceecccceneeee (Spon) net 25/0 


Nolloth (C. F.), The Person of Our Lord and Recent Thought (Macmillan) 
O'Donnell (E.), Some Haunted Houses, cr 8vo ... .(Nash) net 26 
Orpen (J. M.), Reminiscences of Life in South Africa, "Voi. I. (Simpkin) net 2/5 
Parker (B.), Lays of the Grays, folio ..(Chambers) net 3/6 
Paton (L. B. ), The Book of Esther, 8vo ......... ...(T. & T. Clark) 
Petrie (G.), Tunis, Kairouan, and Carthage, 4to., (Heinemann) net 160 












Potter (B.), Roly-Poly ye 4to sovseeees( Warne) net 2/6 
Prior (J. T.), My Garden, 4to............. man (E. “Mathe ews) net 5/0 
Raine (A.), Allin a Montb, a other Stories, cr 8vo .......... (Hutchinson) 3/6 
Renshaw (G.), Animal Romances, roy 8vo ... ..(Sherratt & Hughes) net 7/6 
Revill (R.), Oid Sporting Prints, 4to........ Amalgamated Press) net 5/0 
Richardson (E.), rs: a Tale, cr 8vo .... ..(Headley) net 3/6 
Richmond (Mrs. ', In My Lady's Garden, 8vo ...... .(Unwin) net 12/6 
Ringhoffer (K.), The Bernstorff Papers, 2 vols. 8vo .......... (Longman s) net 21/0 
Bobertson (A. T.), Short Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Sabatier (P.), Modermiom, Cr BVO  ..........00ccccesececcseeccscesccccees (Unwin) net 5/0 
iy I ia SI I, PIII 00 ne nen onenmnnsenstionenenesnninnalll (E. Stock) 6/0 
Select Readings from the Psalms, 8vo .. .«eeee(J. Murray) net 3/6 
Smith (V. A.), The Oxford Stude ont’s History of India ...(Clarendon Press) 2/6 
Spence (F.). Christian ne a (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Stewart (Sir N.), My Service Days, 8vo .. (Ouseley) net 7/6 


Stubbs (W.), Germany in the Later Middle ‘Ages, 1200-1500 (Longmans) net 2/6 
System of Diet and Dietetics (A), roy 8vo .............. (Clarendon Press) net 3 
Tarbet (W. G.), A Loyal Maid, cr 8vo ... .-..-. (Arrowsmith) 
Thomas (C. S.) and Howe (W. D.), Composition and Rhetoric (Longmans) 5/ 





Thowas (E.), British Butterflies and other Insects (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Trowbri (W. BR. H.), The Sisters of Napoleon, Svo....... ..(Unwin) net 15,0 
Watson (F.), The English Grammar Schools to 1660: their Curriculum and 
NPN ES Camb. Univ. Press) net 6/0 
‘Westermarck (E.), Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 14/0 
Westminster Problems Book (The). cr 8vo .. 4 : (Methuen) net 3/6 
Wilcox (E. W.), Birthday and Autograph Book, 8vo. a ‘(Gay & Hancock) net 5/0 
Williams (J. B.), History of English Journalism, 8vo.......(Longmans) net 10/6 
Williams (W. M. J.), The King’s Revenue, 8vo.. ....(P. 8. King) net 6/0 
Wrench (G. T.), The Grammar of Life, er 8vo..... ..(Heinemann) net 6/0 
‘Wynne (W.), Undine, SD incicniciadeiateniniindeiaitiesstivn (KK. Paul) net 4/6 
Young (F.), When the Tide Turns, cr 8vo ..(Richards) 6/0 











Scale of Charges: for “‘Hdvertisements. 


OUTSIDE vinyl (uhee availabi), FOURTEEN GUINEAS 
£12 1 


PAGS coccvecccccccsccce ° Sef teeny = hig 40 
Hall- Page (Column) eccccece 6 6 4 Half Narrow Column ........ 2 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 8 3 0/| Quarter Narrow Column.,.... i 10 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Page ....seeees -£16 16 O| Inside Page ......00-seeeeee £1414 0 





Five lines (45 words) and “under in broad column (half-width), 5a; aud ls. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words)» 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 128. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an Inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15a. au iach, 
Displayed Advertisements according Lo space, 


2Ciiues uck 








HOUSES, &c. FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


LADY WISHES to find SOME ONE to SHARE her 

comfortable HOUSE, with large garden, in BOURNE MOUTH. Would 
suit 2 friends, to board or not as required. Close to trams and not far from 
sea, Reference exchanged.—Write to “SISTER,” 3) Alumburst Road, 
Bournemouth. 


Oy HALL, BYNG PLACE. GORDON 
J SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.—RESIDENCE for WOMEN stu DENTS 
of University College and of the London School of Medicine for Women. 
There will be a few Vacancies at the beginning of the Second Term (Jy anuary, 
1909).—Application should be made to the PRINCIPAL not later than 
ooeerz Ist, 1909, 


OR CHILDREN LEARNING TO ‘RIDE— 

TO BE LET ON HIRE, a PONY, 122, seven years old, very quiet, 

good mouth, slim across withers, sure-footed, quiet with m« otors or steam, 

All particulars and photograph on application. —“F. 8.," 27 Cadogan 
Gardens, 8.W 





a 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 





(yess wane EDUCA TION COMMITT ER 


HIGHER | E DU CATION, 
CAMBORNE “COUNTY SCHOOL, 
A FORM MISTRESS W ANTED | in January next to teach principally 
Mathematics and some English. Drawing or Needlework desirable. Degrees 


Salary £110, rising by annnal 
H EAD-MISTRESS, Camborue 
F. R. PASCOE, Secretary, 


or equivalent and good experience essential. 
increments of £10 to £150.—Apply to the 
County School. 

Education Office. Truro. 


CO ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 
REDRUTH COUNTY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, for Next Term, FORM MASTER for General Form Work. 
Games. Salary £110, rising by annual increments of £5 to £150.—Apply on or 
before Tuesday, lst December next, to the HE = 3 MASTER, County School, 
Redruth. . R. PASCOE, Secretary, 

Education Office, Truro. 


| ber ERSITY OF LIVERPOOL.—GILMOUR C HAIR 

OF SPANISH.—The Council invite applications for the recently 
founded Chair of Spanish. The salary is fixed at not less than £600 per 
annum. The successful candidate will be required to enter upon his duties 
at the commencement of the Autumn Term, Session 1909-10, 

Applications, together with the names of not less than three persons to 
whom reference may be made, and (if the candidate so desires) twelve copies 
of testimonials, should bein the hands of the undersigued on or before 
February 15th, 1909. 

Further particulars mey be obtained from 

me | HEBBLETHWAITE, _ M. A., 


Sour H-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUT 
MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA, 8S.W. 

The GOVERNING BODY INVITE APPLICATIONS from WOMEN for 

the following posts :— 
(a) REGISTRAR OF WOMEN STUDENTS, and 
(6) HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 

The commencing salary in each case will be £200 per annuum. 

Forms of application (which must be returned not later than Nov. 23rd), 
together with memorandum of duties, may be obtainei from the SECRET “ARY 
by sending st umped and addressed envelope. In writing for forms, applicants 
must state for which post they propose tor ap ply. 


OYAL ~ GRAMM: AR SCHOOL, LANCASTER.— 

) WANTED, an ASSISTANT-MASTER, Graduate, History and English. 
Initial salary, £130 (or more, 1 oe to previous experience).—Apply to 
the HEAD. meee the Schoo 





Registrar. 











. H. SAT TER THWAITE, Cle rk to the Governors. 
V 7 ANTED, for January,a FRENCH MISTRESS. Modern 
Lavguages Tripos, or equivalent. Training or experience essential. 
Salary (non-res.), £110 to £130, according to qualitications.—Apply at once, 
HEAD-MISTRESS, High Se hool for Girls, Barnsley, Yorkshire. 








LADY REQUIRED as SEC RETARY to the London 
Ps: (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine for Women.—Applications, 
with two testimonials, to be sent, not later than November 25th, 1908, to the 
HONORARY SECRETARY, 8 Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, W.C., from 
whom full particulars can be obtained. 


NLASSICAL MASTERSHIP.—A Classical Master is 
required for SCOTCH COLLEGE, MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. 
Salary, £400 perannum. Duties begin ou February 9th, 1909. —Particulars to 
be obtained from, and application to be sent to, R. A. H. MacFARLAND, 











Esq., Campbell College, Belfast. i 
S SECRETARY or LITERARY ASSIST ANT.—L LADY 
SEEKS WORK for whole or part time. Experienced Shorthand 
writer, accurate Typist (own Remington), useful knowledge of matters 


Would greatly appre- 
references. — 


Journalistic, and of German and French languages. 








ciate work net solely mechanical. Moderate re ee 
Letter o nly to ** SIGNE T,” 55 Chaucery Lane, Lon d yn, 
BRIGHT, smart, intelligent Seriich ~ GIRL (old 


English family), London University Matriculate, passed Oxford, Cam- 
bridge Senior Examinations, excellent SHORTHAN D-TYPIST (own machine), 
French, Esperanto, experienced in correspondence, figures, and geueral litera- 
ture, good handwriting, trained for household supervision and hospital 
work, SEEKS EMPLOYMENT. Could undertake any responsible position. 
Highest refereuces, commercial, social. M« rans salary.—Address Miss 
CRESPIGNY, 4 Finchley R vad, Child's Hil ll 


NGINEERING PUPIL.- —VACAN CY in High- Class 

? Works for Gentleman's Sou under eighte m. (Premium.) Three years’ 

course ; personal supervision of M. Tust.C.E. position after expiration of time 
assured.—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Welling sion Street, Stra: Strand, London, W.C. 


i NGINEERING.—A limited number of PREMIUM 

PUPILS are RECEIVED at the Works of the Brush Electrical 
Engineering Company, Limited, for thorough Practic:] Training in Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering. —Apply, Colonel HILTON, Superintendent of 
Pupils, Faleoon Works, Loughborough, 


T1\0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYN YOUH, Limited, 


have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 














YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
a Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SE‘ rAuY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
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oUNTY OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COU NCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the under- mentioned posts :— , 
1) TEACHER OF SINGING. On the panel of Visiting Teachers of Special 
( Subjects in the Council’s Higher Education Service for Work at the 
Fulham Training College, Finlay Street, Fulham, 8.W. The Teacher 
od will be required to teach Tonic-sol-fa and Staff Notations in 
accordance with the Board of Education Mequiations for Training 
Colleges. The rate of pay will be 5s. an hour. No definite amount of 
work will be guaranteed, but the Teache r appointed will be required to 
work at the College about 10 hours a week. Applicants who have already 
submitted forms in respect of the P »st of Singing Mistress at Fulham 
Training College need not do so a second time as their forms will receive 
due consideration. 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESS at the Sydenham Secvndasy School, Syden- 
ham Hill Road. 8.E., to teach History and English. Ability to take the 
School Games will be an additional qualification. The salary attaching 
to the post commences at £120 a year, and rises by annual increments of 


appointe 


£10, subject to satisfactory service, to a maximum of £220 a year. Appli- 
cants should possess a University Deg rree or its ex Oe Applicants 
not possessing this qualification may, if appointed, be offered a lower 


scale of salary. Commencing salaries higher than the minimum stated 
above may be allowe ~lto those with satisfactory experience in Secondary 
Schools. 

Applications should be made on I 
with particulars of the appointme nt, from IC 
London County Counc il, E ducati n Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to 
whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 30th 
November vccompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

All communi atic ns on the subject of appointment (1) must be endorsed 
“H. 4,” and of appointment (2) “ H. 43,16," and a foolseap stamped, ad lressed 
must be enclosed. 


‘orm No. H. 40, to be obtained, towether 
the EDUCATION OFFICER, 


1908, 


gy ae r, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment, a. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
l0th November, 1908, 


1909), for a Publie School for BOYS 
LECTURER in the 
lon resident, and about £20 from 
10 weekly Apply to the 
Craven Street, Trafalgar 


in GERMANY, an Engi sh- Graduate as 
LANGUAGE. Salary £125, 
Hours of tuition do not exceed 
&c., ASSOCIATION, Lt, 23 


VANTED (April, 


ENGLISH 
students’ fees 
SCHOLASTIC, 
Square, W.C 


Te 


NOTICE 


Scholarships 


BOROUGH OF KENSINGTON. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOUNDATION. 


ROYAL 
THE KENSINGTON 


IS HEREBY 
propose to 


Kensington 
or MORE 


GIVEN that the Trustees of the 
AWARD caning the year 1909 ONE 


SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £75, or less, te snable at the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London or such other Institution of U niversity 
Education as may be allowed by regulations made by the Trustees and 


approve: d by the Board of Education 

he Scholarships will be awarded by the Trustees on the result of an 
EXAMINATION to be HELD on tue 29th and 30th APRIL, and the Ist 
MAY, 1909. 

Candidates must be of the male sex, and between the aves of 18 and 20 
years, and must have attended a school in which religious instruction in 
accordance with the doctrines of the Church of England is given. 

Preference will be given to those candidates who have attended such school 
) the Royal Borough of Kensington, or who, being resident in the said 
Borongh, have attended such a school within or in the neighbourhood of the 
said Borough, 

Forms of application may be obtained from me, the undersigned, at the 
Office of the Campden Charities Estates, 62 Church Street, Kensington, on 
rafter Ist day of January, 1909, and must be returned not later than the 

bh day of March, 1909, 

GREEN, 
Clerk to the Trustees. 


REUBEN C., 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


7}DGBASTON HIGH SC SHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medizval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H. KEELING, 
AC.A., 109 Colmore Row Birmingham a 
( UEEN’S PARK HOUSE, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
High-class school for girls, Principals: Miss BRADBROOK and Miss 
LEACH. Thorough education. Great care given to French and German con- 
versation, resident mistresses of both nationalities. Health carefully studied. 
Premises on high ground. S.W. aspect. Garden overlooking sea. Playing-fleld. 


CO penne yeition bs SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
/ Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 

“l education. Special attentiou ie development of character.—Principal 
Mi ss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate 
Registered).—Address, Whinarott. Crowborough, 


CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—MISS HILDA 


i AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
shesthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Shes Cousee. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, S. .W. 


(Pe 20cs t. IFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical 
1 Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, 
man. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: 
HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.R HLS. See Prospectus. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
PS CDITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BUSSEUX. The HALF-TERM BEGAN on TUESDAY, Nov, 10th. 
(‘ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND | a 

/ BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of England. Aunnal Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


HicHFlELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 


Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


_____ CHRISTMAS HOL IDAYS BEGIN DECEMBER 21s 
({ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS 
Head-Mistress H. WHISHAW, M.A, (London). 


igh education « Uealthy situation ou 
ulm, teunis- 
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Y‘HERWELL HALL OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Recognised by the Board of Education, and by the 
Oxford University Delegacy for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford anfl London Teaching Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Archbishop of Canterbury's Diploma 
to teach Theology, and for the Geography Diploma, 
Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guineas, 
Two Scholarships of £40 each are offered to Students with a Degree 
entering Cherwell Hall in January, 1909. 
Details of Scholarships and Loon Fund will be sent on application. 


YE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal : Miss M. H,. WOOD, M.A. (London), Lit.D. (Dublin); Girton 
College, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of S, Mary's College, 

aldington 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
titieate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various Schools in Cambridge, 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Se holarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss M, H, ‘WOOD, Cambridge Training College. 


K ROE BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorpor: ated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recor “iby the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, 2 Cc, G,. Monte- 
ep Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion con ‘erning Scholarships apply to the Principal, 





f 


Miss E. LAWRENCE 

J ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
-Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 

Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for aequiring French; 

Twelve Resilient Mistresses; ‘leacher for ’hysical Training; Special Terms for 

Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply URINCLPAL, 


iD ITHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Bd Misses PYE, Principals BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students, Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists, Terms moderate, 


WEA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
b SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 
Unique situation on the North-West Coast, where the climate is bracing, 
sunny, dry, and temperate, Within easy reach of the beantifal scenery of the 
Lake District. Senior House for Girls over 14 Junior House for Girls under 
14. Boarders only. Swedish Gymnastics, Swimming, Safe Bathing, Moderate 
ees, Principala— Mi WILSON 
( VERDALE SCHOOL for 
SHIRE,—Principais: Miss E, M, 


Thorough education in bracing 


LEONARDS LADIES 


GIRLS, 
PICKARD, 


moorland air. 


COLLEG E. — Thorough 


SETTLE, YORK- 
M.A., and Miss AUER- 


BACH Highest references, 


S* 


‘ducation given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation 
for Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terma, 
information respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, 23, Havelock Road, Hastings. 

for the 


Qt HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School 
\ Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
lern Languages, Music, and Painting, High and healthy situation 
Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
iis from Tudia and the Colonies. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


College), and Miss POTTER, 
English 
given to Mov 
near the Downs, 
hk utire charge of Pup 


YOUTHPORT 
S 


President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RB.N, Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director "eo Gymnasium), Mrs. 
Al, EXANDER, with Lec turers and Assistants, Objecta—To train E ‘ducatea 





Vomen as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Auatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplies Ll with qualifi ied teachers, 

HEALTH S'TUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
imstruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swimm 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permittad to Lor! 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J, Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Bev, 
E. Lyttelton, D. D. —Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
r VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL T RAINING COLLEGE, 





7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Stuodeuts 
are trained in this College to become leachers of Gymnastics in ( eves and 
Schools. ‘The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anat " Vues 
ology and Lygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, &e. 


BOOK FOR SCHOOLS 


pee sareas DRILL 
MUSIC, 


WITH 





BY BEATRICE WICKINS, Diplémée of the Southport Phys Training 
College. 
Drill:—1, Free Movements. 2. Dumbbells. 3. Wands 
4. Kindergarten Vocal Drill. 
5. Indian Clubs. 6. Patriotic Flags. 
Extra Tunes for Waltzes, Marches, Reels, and Two Steps, suitable for 
Marching, Maze, Running, and all Drills, 


48 pages Text and Music. 
THE ABOVE IS A NEW AND MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
and is indispensable to all Schools and Colleges. 


WORE 


Price 2s. 6d. wer. 
Specimen Copy sent post-free for 2s, 
WICKINS and CO., Lancashire Court, New Bond Street, London, W. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BBOTSHOLME sc HOOL, near Rocester Der! yshire.— 
Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical I . Boys, 10-19 

Fiue buildings. School estate of 14) acres lies 250-500 ft ve sea level in 
beautiful and healthy distr , aud affords excelleu t g, boating. 


football, cricket, &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD M AS re 
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ING EDWARD VII. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
KING’S LYNN. 
THE MOST MAGNIFICENT SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN ENGLAND. 
Under direct patronage of his Majesty the King, who personally presents 
Head Boy with Gold Medal every year. 
Fees, £52 10s, 
TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Mathematics, Science, and 
Classics, £10-£30, 
Full gar ulars, Prospectus, Views, from Head-Master, Rev. W. BOYCE, 
M. v.0 A. 
NANTWICH— 


-TLLASTON “SCHOOL, 


In the Cheshire Plain, four miles from Crewe. Opened in 1990, 
Modern buildings, standing in 24 acres of grounds. Preparation for University 
Scholarships and Matriculation or for Professional and Commercial Life. A 


Preparatory School in connection with the Senior School will be opened in 
May, 1909. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, DECEMBER 8th, at the School. 
For Prospectus and particulars of admission on the Foundation, apply to 
the Head-Master, H. L. JONES, M.A. ; or to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, 
38 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


AKHAM SC HOOL.—T he $ Se shool offers a 











a liberal Eduea- 


tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are smull, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-ficlds are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 


riumerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment. —Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER 


ERKHAMSTE SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Sci »ntific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School. quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 

Seuior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTIER, Seliool House, 
Seas eesre PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, 
rticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 


ouse, Sherborne. 
YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWIE BAY. 
Head- Master: T. G. OSBORN, M./ 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE AP PLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus app sly to HEAD-MASTER. 


UNDLE SCE 














SCHOOL. 


An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held in 
DECEMBER, beginning December Sth, van two Scholarships of £# a year 
and two or more of £30 a year will be offered.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 

LKLEY GRAMMAR SC HOOL, YORKSHIRE. 

Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th, 1909. 

W. ATK INSON, M.A. Cant ab. 


Head Master. C. W. 
ING’S CANTERBURY. 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 
ECEMBER 





SCHOOL, 
2nd to 4th, for Classics, Math and Modern Subject 


Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to lo. New Science 
Buildings, Five Boerding-houses. —Henl-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


7 ELS TED .o 2 @ 8 bb. 
Head-Master—Rev. FRANK STEPITENSON, M.A. 
Classical, Modern, Armr, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOU SE for Bors 
under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS annually. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS 
Illustrated Prospectus from the BURSAR. 
varying in value from £40 


K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVIS 
ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
ber 7th, Sth, and 


to £15 per annum, will be Offered for Competition on Dece:nb« 

9th. Names and ages of Candidates to be sent to me on or before Ist December. 
No Candidate will be eligible who was born before Ist December, 1893.—Rev. 
E. I, A. PHILLIPS, Hea:l-Master. 


TOCK, DEVON.— 








NAS TBOURN E COLLEG E. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. WHead-Master—Rev. 
F. 58. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 


Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, & 
E xhibitions f for Sons of Offic ers and Clergy. 


Victor: A COLL EGE K, JERSE Y —Vis sitor, the Cc rown. 
Public School, with classical and wodern sides. Several Scholarships of 


£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 


class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magniticent healthy site. Large cricket-field, three 
fives-courts. School cadet corps. Loarding fee, £45 per anuum, 


W 7 ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. - 

Healthy and elevated Magnificent pl s-fiel Boys 
pre pared for Universities, Competitive aud Professio Pre! iminary 
Examinations. School Leaving Scholarships.—For Prospectus apply to 


HEAD-MASTER. 
rYWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 


site. 


of £50 will 
PREPARATORY 


annual value 


be OFFERED in DECEMBER at a high-class 
SCHOOL near London, to promismg boys between the ages of 9 and 12, 
oe ons must be received by December l0th.—Apply, Box 283, The 
s 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 


i “HEAD of a leading PREPARATORY SCHOOL is 
in a position to OFFER several SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 

of 9 and 12, subject to an exami 

-For further 


» inte alli rent BOYS between the ages 
f lected eandidates.- 


interview of sele particulars 


» W.C. 


, Lu - apply, 


2 “The Spectator 1 Well ington Street, Strand, Loud mu 
pes ICH SC HOOL.—Head- Master: A. K. WATSON, : 
M.A.,Oxon. THREE ENTRANCE SCHOL — tenable at School 


House, are offered for Competition, Valne (about £25) lucing cost of Board 
and Tuition to 40 guineas per annum. EXAMINATION on NOVEMBER 26th 
aud 27th.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


| gman COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
‘4 Service, Army, Medical, and other careers Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March 
rate leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &., apply BURSAR, Epsom C 


fALMOUT H.—Health 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class Scho 
Bis fees. 4 > one commodious premises Overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Seience La Terms 40 and 50 Guineas,—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, T AMWORT H.—Youths 


‘Trained ou Farm of 1.000acres for miths’ work, 
Curyentry, Riding, aud > ste boys. 








} 
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and Kducation at the Cornish 
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a 
C O L L E G y . 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSEs. 
Principal... ..  G, ARMITAGE-SMITH, D.Lit,, 


] IRKBECK 
- E.C, 


M.A, 


The College provides Courses of Instrae tion for the DEGREES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in the FACULTIES of ARTs, SCIENCE, 
ECONOMICS, LAWS, under Recognised Teachers of the University, 

Well-ap pointed Laboratories. Facilities for Research. 

Full partic ulars on applic ation to H. Wells E ames, Secretary. 


H. EDDON COURT 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 





(late ‘of Hampstead), 


The new School House stands 300 ft. ce »ve the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 55 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
gymuasinm and bathing place, 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Publig 
Schools in the last ten years, 

RE 


] EIGHTON 
4 


NEAR 
UNDER THE MANAGEMEN’T OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDs, 


PARK 


A DING, 


SCHOOL 


Roys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universitios 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, 
information, apply to the Head- 


tlars of Scholarships, 
Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A, at 


200 YT HA M Ss @ @ a 


Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Dractice of E« Ine ation, Cantab.) 

Preparation for Universities. Citizenship Course. Leisure-Hour Work. 

F r copies of Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, 


in HE 


partic and other 
the 8 hool, 


5s C 





“PEYS SCHOOL 


Enguiries to be a 


CAMBRIDGE, 
idressed to the BURSAR, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN DECEMBER. 
QuTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. —Governors, rs, the 
kK) WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi« 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 


workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


* wl INGING” SCHOLARSHIPS. 
b PREPARATORY SCHOOL of about 90 Boys, 
FOUR OFFERED, tor Boys awed 10-12, with really good voices, value £5 0, 


} £40, £30, £20 per anuum. Residence begins January - May. Easy qualifying 
literary exam,—Apply, before Dx come r lth, to G. C, HODGSON, Organist, 
Mostyn House School, Parkgate, by Chester. 


|} Strand 





—FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL NEAR LONDON,— 

DAUGHTERS of CLERGY, OFFICERS, and PROFESSIONAL 
mal aivantages.—Box 285, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street 
W.c, 


— 
2) 
£5 ° 
MEN. Excepti 
London, 


HING 


STER, B.A.. LT 
1 FEW P r PILS. } 
c/o W. HL. Smith and Son, 


1OAC IN CLASSICS AND LAW. 


B. Cantab. (Classical and Legal Honours), is open to 
attention to Backward Students.—Apply 
**The Bookshop,” Kingsway, W.C 





LARRI 
TAKI 
“LAW,” 





Special 


FOREIGN. 


NHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 


/ LADY RECELVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidiy acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (lianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violencello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every for: of bheaithy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmakimg, 


Dn ct service twice daily with Eng land.— Ap ply | to Miss CU NNIC K, Dieppe. 


NTE IRNATIONAL G U ILD, 6 ‘Rue de la Sor bonne, 
Paris.—Systematic Courses in Literatures, &c., of France and England 
Guild's Diploma is recognised, Limited number of Students received at the 
Hostel.—Prospectus on application to Miss WILLIAMS (Agrégée of the Paris 
7? 


iversity). 


PARIS. —Mile. — EXP Th LSON 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study 
I Professors. Practical Cookery 
Beautiful house with a large carden 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended, 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. a 
I IEPPE.—Rev. CH [ARLES M ERK, M.A. Ph.D. 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
lupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ESIDENCE AND EDUCATION 
FRENCH PROFESSOR will RECEIVE in his house BOYS 


LADIES. Highest references. 
Apply to Professor LEBONNOIS, 16 


JIVIERA.—Captain and Mrs. L. 
\ afew PAYING GUESTS at their 
Villa Valentina, Bordighera, Italy. Particulars 

application, References exchanged. 

» GUESTS in her comfortable 
electric light. Terms moderate 
Mulberry "3, Ousl »w Road, Richm mn L 


| ERLIN.—LADY, widow of “good social position, 


METHERELL 


and Art with 


Miss 
Languages, Music, 
aud Dressmaking. Only French 
in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
Apply, 46 Bue du 


an d 


IN FRANCE. 
or YOUNG 








Rue Guilbert, Caen 


'’. LUCAS RECEIVE 


appointed private residence, 
and photos of house oa 


well 


WISHES for 
flat in Nice, 
References 


TWO PAYING 
First floor; lift, bath, 
exchanged.—" W.,” ©? 





would 
like to TAKE an ORPHANED CHILD or CHILDREN of _par nts 
living in India, to make a howe for them. Mas lived many years in Eugland 
Highest personal recommendativus in England and Germany.—For_ further 
particulars apply Mrs. von K., c/o Mrs, L., 5 Argyll Rd., Kensington, Lon lon. 
I RUGES.—LADY engaged in a well-known School would 

like to TAKE THREE oe FOUR GIRLS to Bruges for two weeks 
t Xmas hol ! f desired by French lady.— 


French sons eve 
Lox Js4, r, 1 Vol ling udon, W.C. 


ry day 


° raud, Lo 
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—SS eo _E_ — 
YycEUM ALPINUM IN 
J UPPER E NGADINE, SWITZERLAND. 5,700 ft. above sea level. 
lass BOARDING-SCHOOL for Forty- five Boys. Age of entry 11-16, 


vuileat, bracing health resort. Classical and Modern Section. Workshop, 
= ,snasium, Laboratory. Preparation for the Zirich Polytechnic and for 
Gyn jon. Staff of Thirteen Masters, including Eight Graduates. 


riculat 
— a" Services daily to and from St. Moritz and Bevers (nearest 


tat 
mi NTER TE ERM BEGINS on JANUARY 4th, 
French or German Prospectus and Curriculum post-free on application to 
the Secretary, VIKING EGGELING. 


EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCH WALBEN.—Eduea- 
H tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. Hi mse well 
situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 
HISTORY, ART. Individual attention, Every facility for Outdoor Sports 
Entrance at any time. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLT ERS,2 Dermon DSTR., 
| RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
jome. Quiet central position, Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendid vere | toacquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known. 
Terms (incl persona instruction daily), monthly £9, yearly £2100, Highest refs. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


{CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
S ROYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PA'TON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses aud full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
oe a of the fees to be pai 

PATON’S LIST OF 8 ‘HOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, ls. 6d, ; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 90) Illustrations, 

J. and J. PATON Educational Agents, 143 Caunon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 

B Parents should consult (free of charge) Messrs 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are in 
close touch with all the best establishments for Boys and Girls iu 
Great Britain and on the Continent, many of which they have 
personally inspecte 1, Abb 

A GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. (500 pages), containing 

full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be sent to parents, post 
free, sixpence, 

Address Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


JDUCATION. 

A Parents or Guardions desiring aceurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 

Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 

{OMPETENT ASSISTANCR to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schoo!s (Boys and Girls) they h uve person illy visited, 





Publishers of “THE SCHOLASTIC GUIDE Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, and Governesses Intro luced, “THE SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., C. J. S. Nicnon, M.A. (Cantab.) and W. W, 


Browne, M.A. (Oxon > 17 Pr CADILLY, W. 'Phone ; 1567 Gerrarp. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREER OF CHARGE, Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality referred, and approximate school fees 
desir UNLVERSITY CHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858 


A esuocas as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 





SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
jraduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
inthe selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) aud Tutors forall Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.--A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, B. J. BEE VOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C 


Mo INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RE SIDE ne PATIENTS in Tondon, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of irge with fall particulars.—MEDIC AL, &e 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic 
Address, “'T'riform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


TATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 

of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 

Duke of Portland, DONATIONS, St BS RIP TIONS, and LEGACIES a: 

SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Rank, 16 
St James Street, 5.W. -Address: ‘The SE RETARY, ut _the Orphanage 


ISIDENT [AL HOTEL, cortaining study hedrooms ; 
large smoking-room Moderate terms to Students reading for 
LCS. or the Law. Highest references.—16 & 18 St. Stephen's Square, 
Bayswater, 


‘PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 

Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Laneashire, specially 
erected and ex uipped for the treatment of Gentlemen sulf+ring from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.--Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street Kast, Liverpool. 


O SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDED CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 64., of a Mausion House Chambers, E.C. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

6 Licensed Inus. Ask for List aud Report, ALVPLY for £1 SHARES, 
Five per cent. paid since 1899 

P.R.H.A, Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 

T eB IT ING W ANT E D. 

Literary Heo ge erred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, No mauifolding, 

—Miss NICHOLSO 





. 13 Lioyd Square, Loudoa, W.C, 


ZUOZ, 


REMBRANDT, CAMERON, MERYON 


1D' RER, 
WHISTLER, &c. 
Exhibition of choice Prints Now Open at 
Mr. BR. GUTEKUNST’S, 16 King Street, St. James's, 8.W. 
10 to 6; Saturdays, 10 to 5. Admission Is. 


é! \EORGE SHERINGHAM’S EXHIBITION.—Water- 
‘olours of Devon, Sussex, and Bruges.—THE BROOK STREET 
GALL E RY, 14 Brook Street, Bond Street. Now on View, 10-6. 


QE ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANNING ON THE 

LPS,—For full particnlars of best Resorts see “PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
WINTER SPORTS YEAR-BOOK,” with Club “ Who's Who,” cloth, Illus- 
trated, 1s., post-free, from WAT KIN WAT KINS, Hon. Secretary, Highfield, 


Harrow. 
B] EVERS SIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
W or Founded Pr »yperty or other Securities and Anonities PURCHASED or 
LOANS eranted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
BULIL ry, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 18% Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


i ICKROACHES — BLACKBEETLES. — “ Wetwang 

Vicarage, York, Aug. 22, 1908. — Lady Philadelphia Cole has much pleasure 

in informing » Me -ssra. Howarth and Fair that their Blackbeetle Paste, ‘ Blattis,’ 

proved most efficacions in exterminating a long-endured pest.” Tins 1/3, 2/3, 
46 ‘post-free).—- HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesamoore Row, Sheffield 


\ TANTED, OLD ENGLISH DRINKING GLASSES, 

the Bowls Engraved with Inseriptions, Coats-of-Arms, Portraits, 
the word ** FIAT,” and other Emblems; also Old China Jugs and Mugs 
decorated with a Rose and the word “ FIAT.”—LAW, FOULSHAM, and 
COLE'S ANTIQUE GALLERIES, 7 South Molton Street, London, W 


( LD FALSE TEUTH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B,. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and Counties, 


( Lb ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value shoul! apply to the manufac- 
turing Dentists, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per retarn, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 68 Oxford 
Street, London. Eat. 100 years 


[XXERA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jowollery, Watobes, 

Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and Precious Stones bought 
for Cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made, (Reference Capital 
and Counties Bank,)—R, D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 265), 


Princes Street, Ipswich. Established 1835, 


The Higher Literature.—The Epics of Rowbotham, the Moderna Homer, The 
Human Epic (which sings the eart h 4 be sinning and prehistoric man), pub 
lished 1890 5 _— Epic of London, Epi { Chariemarne. 

1e Queen of Ro umania § ** Deeply interesting.’ 

VHE 1 PIC OF LONDON, by ROWBOTHAM, the 

Modern Homer. The Poetry of London Society, London Business, 

Pleasure, Vice, Crime, Poverty. ‘The Greatest Poem of the Century, 3s, 6d. 
net.—GIEBINGS and CO., Bury Street. 


oo FOR H. J. GLAISHER’S Annual Catalogue 
(148 pp.) of BOOKS at SPECIALLY REDUCED PRICES (Pablishers’ 


Remainders—new copies).—L. J, GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 57 Wig 
more Street, London, W. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County, Established 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 
C. F. CARPENTER, Proprieto 
A HOUSE WITH A REPUTATION FOR IDEAL 


MOTOR CLOTHING. 


Write for beautifully Illustrated Broci ~ontaining full particulars and 
prices of Motoring Coats, Hats, Caps, Goggles, Boots, and Leggings; and 


Chauffeurs’ Uniforms, 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birm ham, Wolverhampton, and Leeds. 


RM.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 


18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


SPECIAL TOURS, NOVEMBER—MARCH, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 
SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, aud MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70. 
I 


Niustrated B slet and f ticulars a y as above, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS... ..++-. £70,000,000. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Ailenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
} 


and enaily digested meal is required, Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for geverul use, especially as a 
light supper re} 


In Tins at 16 & 3'- of Chemists. A large sample sont for 3 penny stamps. 








ALLEN & HANB URYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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FROM ... 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.'s List. 


BOOKS by the BISHOP OF LONDON. 


THE LOVE OF THE TRINITY. 
By the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, DD., 
Lord Bishop of London. Addresses given in the Central 
London Mission last Lent. This “Volume contains the 
Questions asked of, and the Answers given by, the Bishop of 
London. Crown Svo, cloth boards, on superior paper, 2s. 6d. 
A Cheap Edition, paper covers, Ls. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE CALL OF THE FATHER. 


(‘The East London Mission.) Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 


A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. 


(The North London Mission.) Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 


A List of other Books by the BISHOP OF LONDON post-free 
Jrom WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd. 


BOOKS by the BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 
Ry the Right Rev. EDGAR C. S. GIBSON, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“The subject of this book is the unacknowledyed influence cf 
the Old Testament upon the New......a most interesting book, 
popular and yet solid, and most readers will find something that 
is new to them in these pages.”—Saturday Review. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND ITS MES- 
SAGES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [3rd Edition. 
* Dr. Gibson has studied the Old Testament, and his thoughts 
are new as well as true. If the publishers will give us more of 
this we shall be thankful.” —E.rpository Times. 


ELLICE HOPKINS: a Memoir. By Rosa M. 
BARRETT. With Introduction by the Rev. Canon H. 
Scorr Hottanp. With Portrait, crown Svo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. [2nd Edition. 


“Of Miss Hopkins’s power Bishop Lightfoot said, ‘She is the 
ablest woman I ever met.’ ‘his memoir ought to prove a source 
of inspiration to thousands.’—Church 1'imes, 

REVISED THROUGHOUT, AND WITH A NEW PREFACE. 
THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 

UPON NATIONAL CHARACTER. Illustrated by the 
Lives and Legends of the English Saints. By the Rev. 
W. H. HU'I'TON, M.A. 6s. net. A Cheap Issue of the 
Bampton Lectures for 1903. 


CHURCH OR CHAPEL? An 


Eirenicon. By the Rev. JOSEPH HAMMOND, SEW AND 
LL.B., B.A., sometime Vicar of St. Austell, Canon CHEAP 
of Truro. Sth Edition. A Cheap Edition in EpiTion. 


paper covers, ls. net. Cloth boards, 5s. 

THE PRAYER-BOOK: its Ilistory, 
Language, and Contents. By the Rev. 
EVAN DANIEL. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“Crammed with solid information’ derived from every con- 
ceivable source. It is a wogk of great erudition, which, however, 
is reduced to such a digestible form that it can be assimilated 
even by young persons. ‘he book deserves a high place in the 
hiterature relating tu the Prayer-book.” 

—Church Times (Second Notice) 


PERSONAL STUDIES. By the Rev. 
SCOTT HOLLAND. Crown vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
ith Edition. 
“Fresh, brilliant, and pointed....... These studies are coloured 
with vivid personal touches which recall the voice and presence 
of the man with whom the writer is dealing.” 
— Westminster Gazelle. 


SONG FLOWERS. From “A Child’s Garden 
Verses.” By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Set to 
Music by the Marcnioness or T'uLtisarpine. Introduction 
by S. R. Crockxerr. Illustrations by Gorvon Browne, R.I. 
Demy 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“Matchless poems for children.......The accompaniments are 
charmingly designed with plenty of variety and no affectation. 
The illustrations are exceedingly prettY and are an additional 
attraction to one of the prettiest gift-books.”—Times. 


2ist EDITION. 
700 pages. 


of 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd, 


3 PATERBNOSTERB BUILDINGS, E.C., and 44 VICTORIA STREET, 8S.W. 


Buy 


Canon | 





NOW READY. 


Investors’ Shilling Year Book 
FOR 1909 


Contains the History, Salient Particulars, Balance-sheet 
Detalis, Price Movements, &c., respecting 5,000 Principal 
Investments quoted in the United Kingdom, 


In his prefaee to this book 
Sir HENRY C. BURDETT, K.C.B., says :-— 


“By means of the Year Book the investor may compare the 
financial position of other similar companies with the financial 
position of those companies in which he has invested capital 
Such comparisons should enable him to obtain safer, cheaper, and 
more remunerative stocks.” 


Royal 8vo, 424 pp., price ONE SHILLING net, 


Obtainable of all leading Bookstalls and Booksellers throughout the 
United Kingdom. 2 


CUNLIFFE, RUSSELL and co. 


(Established 1888). 


Bankers and Dealers in Government, Municipal, Land 
Bank, and other Bonds or Debentures issued by 
responsible public bodies on the Continent. 


Best-known Experts and largest Dealers in this form 
of Security in the world. 


Hold large stocks, and ean deliver by return of post. 
Lend money on approved Continental Securities. 

No connexion with any other firm. 

Bankers’ references in all transactions of importance, 


Sole Addrcss since 1880: 
10 and 12 PLACE DE LA BOURSE, PARIS, 
Rey. Tel. Address: “CUNRUSSELL, PARIS.” 


“SUCH A SHINE IN A MINUTE” 


is produced by using 


WREN’S 


WATERPROOF 
BOOT AND SHOE POLISH 


(Black and Brown). 
Just a smear and a rub produce an instant shine, 
and improve and renovate the leather. 
WREN’S POLISH is indispensable to every house- 
hold, for it goes farther and lasts longer than any other. 


Obtainable of all Bootmakers, Grocers, Storos, &c. 


Price 2d., 3d., and Gd. per tin. 
WREN and CO. NORTHAMPTON. 
London: 207 Shaft:sbury Avenue, W.C. 


FRENCH GARDENING. 


We specialise in FRAMES, LIGHTS, 
CLOCHES, MATS, and all accessories 
for intensive cultivation, and supply these 
requisites at 


Ww. 


right 


and SPECIAL CUT PRICES. 
See our advertisement in * FRENCH GAR- 
save DENING WITHOUT CAPITAL” (Londen: 
Stanley Paul § Co., 1 Clifford's Inn). Sold by 

money all Newsagents and Bovkstalls at 3d. net 


Also every descriotion of Wood, Glass, and Gardenng 
Apparatus for Horticultural work in Field, Garden, or Green- 
house at popular prices. 


| CHEAP WOOD CO.., 16 & 17 Devonshire Sq., London, E.C. 





JACKMAN & CO. 
(Established 1790), 
The Oldest-Established SADDLERS, 
HORSE-CLOTHING and HARNESS MAKERS 
in London. | Tet. 114€8 Ceytrat.] 





138 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 6s. each. 
mR. W. H. MALLOCK’S NEW NOVEL. 


AN IMMORTAL SOUL. 


By W. H. MALLOCK, 


Author of “A Human Document,” “ The Individualist,” &c 


In his new novel Mr. Mallock deals with the strange 
problem of dual personality ; and the subtle delineation 
of the character of his heroine, or, rather, heroines, 
and the clever pictures of a certain section of English 
society, go to make up a story of enthralling interest. 


Mr. Wells’ Striking Romance. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR. 


By H. G. WELLS. 
With 16 Illustrations by A. C. MICHAEL. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

MORNING POST.—‘‘ The narrative is astonishingly vivid and direct ; 
no writer since Swift has described what has not been with such 
absolute precision.......It is a book that enthralls.” 

DAILY NEWS.—‘‘ One of the most brilliant books that Mr. Wells 
has written.” 

DAILY MAIL.—‘‘A striking picture worked out with great power 
and imagination......Supremely interesting, whether read as a 
picture of what might happen or merely as an exciting story.” 


A NEW BOOK ON SHEFFIELD PLATE. 


Imperial 8vo, with 75 Plates and other Illustrations, 25s. net. 


SHEFFIELD PLATE: 
ITS HISTORY, MANUFACTURE, AND ART. 
By HENRY NEWTON VEITCH. 


The author of this volume is not only a collector of Sheffield Plate, but has 
alsoa thorough practical knowledge of the technical details of its manufacture 
He has thus been able to write a full history of the material, both from an 
artistic and a technical point of view. The volume is uniform with Mr. 
Masse’s well-known handbook to Pewter Plate. 


COMPLETION OF MR. TEMPLE SCOTT'S 
EDITION OF SWIFT. 


THE PROSE WORKS 
OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With an Introduction by the 
Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecxy, M.P. In 12 vols., with numerous 
Portraits and Facsimiles, 5s. each. 

Now Ready, Vol. XII. completing the edition. Bibliography 
and Fall Index, with Essays on the Portraits of Swift and Steila 
by the Right Hon. Sir Frederick Falkiner, K.C., and on the 
Relations between Swift and Stella by the Very Rev. J. H. 
Bernard, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s. With two Portraits 
and a View of Woodpark. 





Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE POEMS OF CATULLUS. 
Edited, with Copious Explanatory Notes, by CHARLES 
STUTTAFORD. 

A new edition of Catullus for the reader whose Latin has grown “rusty. ’ 


It is, however, in no sense a school-book. 


Crown 4to, 5s. net. 


‘PINAFORE’ 
BOOK. 


The Story of ‘H.M.S. Pinafore’ told by W. S. GILBERT. 


With 16 Illustrations in Colour, numerous Black-and-White 
Drawings, and Special Cover and End-papers by ALICE B. 
WOODWARD. 

Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copies, printed on 
hand-made paper, with the Plates mounted, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE PICTURE 





London : 
GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C, 





Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


THE MAID OF FRANCE: being the 


Story of the Life and Death of Jeanne d’Arc. By 
ANDREW LANG. With Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
[ Next week. 


THE BERNSTORFF PAPERS: the Life 


of Count Albrecht von Bernstorff. By Dr. Karu 
RINGHOFFER. Authorised Translation by Mrs. C. E. BARRETT- 
LENNARD and M. W. Hoper. With an Introduction by the 
Right Hon. Sir ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. 2 vols, 
8vo, 21s. net. [ Newt week. 








Count Bernstorff was the Prussian representative at the English 
Court for many years, notably during the time of the Crimean War, 
and later on during the Franco-German War of 1870-1. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH JOURNALISM 
TO THE FOUNDATION OF THE “GAZETTE.” By 
J. B. WiLLIAMs. With Facsimiles. 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
[ Next week, 
The object of this book is to show who and what the journalists 
during the Civil War were, what their work was, and the value to 
be attached to it. 


THE JOURNAL OF ELIZABETH LADY 
HOLLAND (1791-1811). Edited by the EArt or ILCHESTER. 
With 6 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 

“The two volumes are packed with the fruit of acute observation, and of a 
wit that spared no one, not even those it loved.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


THOMAS GEORGE, EARL OF NORTH- 
BROOK. A Memoir. By Beryarp MALLET. With 8 
Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. net. 


“ This is an inspiring book as well as a pleasant one, We advise every one 
who is interested in English public life to read it.""—Spectator. 


HENRY STUART, CARDINAL OF YORK, 
AND HIS TIMES. By Atice SuHigeLp. With Preface by 


ANDREW LANG, and 14 Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


IN MOROCCO WITH GENERAL D’AMADE 
By REGINALD RANKIN, lately a War Correspondent for the 
Jimes. With Portrait of Abd-ul-Aziz, a Map, and 35 Illustra. 
tions from Photographs. 8vo, 93. net. 

“A really important book.......Not enough has been said of the arrangement 
of the book in this well-deserved praise of its accuracy and vivid testimony to 
facts.””"—Morning Post. 

LEONORE STUBBS. A Novel. By L. B 
WALForD, Author of ‘‘ Leddy Marget,” &. Crown 8vyo, 6s. 

**The whole book is high comedy of a delightful kind.”"— Yorkshire Post. 
FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH 

R.M. By E. CG. Somervit_e and Martin Ross. With 35 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“* Further Experiences of an Irish R.M.’ is an even more exhilarating 

volume than its predecessor.” —Truth. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 3y JouN Strvart MILL. 
NEW EDITION. With Photogravure Portrait after a Paint- 
ing by G, F. Watts. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. POPULAR 
EDITION. Without Portrait. Paper cover, crown 8vo, 6d. net. 
SEVENTH EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT AND 

EXTENDED. 


HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By Georce G. CuHisnHoum, M.A., BSc. With 


31 Maps and § Diagrams. S8vo, lds. net 





ROCK-CLIMBING IN SKYE. By Asstey P. 
ABRAHAM, Author of “Rock-Climbing in North Wales.” 
With 30 Collotype Plates, 9 Line Diagrams, anda Map. §&vo, 
21s. net. 

A STUDY OF SPLASHES. By A. M. 
Wortuinctox. C.B., F.R.S. With 197 Illustrations from 
Instantaneous Photographs. Medium S8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 

“It is not only serious students of physics who will be interested in this 
book. The exquisite beauty of form assumed by these splashing drops of 
liquid matter is sure to make its appeal to the general reader on gwsthetic 
grounds alone.’’"—Morning Post, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.,, 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


ROMANCES OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


By G. LENOTRE, 


Author of “The Flight of Marie Antoinette,” “The Last Days of Marie Antoinette,” &c. 
Profusely Illustrated, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 20s. net.* 


AFTER WATERLOO: 
Reminiscences of European Travel from 1815 to 1819. 
By Major W. E. FRYE. Demy 8vo, 10s. net.* 


*,* The writer of these Memoirs gives us his impressions, partly from his diaries and 
partly from his letters, of the condition of Europe during the eventful years 
which followed the downfall of Napoleon. His book will be of value to the 
student of those years and of interest to the general reader on the look-out for 
brightly written reminiscences. 


DAN TO BEERSHEBA: 
Work and Travel in Four Continents. 
By ABCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, F.R.G.S., &c. 


With a Frontispiece from a Painting by Hexraan G. Herxomer. Demy Svo, 8s. 6d. net.* 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SPINSTER AUNT. 
Edited by S. SOPHIA BEALE. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


*,* The reminiscences from 1847 to 1874 of a sprightly dame who knew her world 
and who describes some of the best-known figures of the period. 








AUTHORISED BY MR. WHISTLER. 


THE LIFE OF 
JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. 


By E. R. and J. PENNELL. 


Profusely Illustrated in Photogravure and Half-Tone. 


2 vols. crown 4to, 36s, net. Also an Edition de Luxe of 150 numbered copies on 
Japanese vellum, of which only a few remain, £5 5s, net.* 





MR. ARTHUR RACKHAM’S NEW PICTURES. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
With 40 Plates in Colour and numerous Text Illustrations 
by ARTHUR RACKHAM, R.W.S. Crown ito, 15s. net.* 


TUNIS, KAIROUAN, & CARTHAGE. 
Described and Illustrated with 48 Coloured Plates by GRAHAM PETRIE, R.I. 


Royal Svo, 16s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe on Hand-made Paper, with Illustrations 
mounted, limited to 109 numbered and sigued copies, £2 12s, 6d. net.* 


NEW SIX-SHUILLING NOVELS, 


THE CLIMBER. By€E F. BENsoN. 


‘In some respects the best work Mr. Benson has done.””—Scotsman. 


A PRINCE OF DREAMERS. 
By F. A. STEEL, Author of “On the Face of the Waters.” 
In her latest novel she has surpassed her most remarkable book, “‘On the Face of the Waters,” 
THE MAGICIAN. 
By W. S. MAUGHAM, Author of “The Explorer,” &c, 


“Uncannily fascinating—eerie, haunting.” —Ske'ch. 


THE GUEST OF QUESNAY. 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON, Author of “ M. Beaucaire.” 


CHRISTOPHER HIBBAULT: Roadmaker. 
By MARGARET BRYANT. 


MAURICE GUEST. yi. 4H. RICHARDSON. 


“ Indeed an achievement.’’—Times. 


THE MAGNATE. 


“ Engrosses attention throughout.”—Outlook. 


MARCIA IN GERMANY. An Indiscreet Chronicle. 


* Prospectus of these Works, and Mr. Heinemann's Autumn Announcement 
List, post-free. 


By ROBERT ELSON. 


[2nd Impression. 





London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, er =x, 


&-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 
wine usually sold at much higher 83 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wiue 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence im submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
3 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carri 
Paid to any Kailway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King, 








Children’s 1/3 doz, | Hemstitched, 

CAMBRIC Ladies’ 28 Ladies’ 29 doz 
Gents’ 36 .. Gents’ 3/11 ,, 

“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 


POCKET Roginson & CiEaver have a 


ace world-wide fame.”—Queen, 
} S & ICE 
ieiStfost ree, HANDKERCHIEFS 


Fish Napkms, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 
PRISH Napkivs 5/11 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6, 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Real Irish Liney 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard, 
Sinaia a Roller ae: 3d, 
nes per ard. inven 
Price Lists DAMAS i Cloths, 49 
Post I ree. per doz. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 1ljd. per yard, Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 
LINEN, 


TABLE wove 


Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be 


sent to 40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 
Established 1879. 


Interests of authors capably represented ; thirty 
years’ practical experience. Agreemeuts for 
publishing arranged, MSS. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimouials oa 
application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 


“K” BOOTS 


ave made to suit all Climates and all Wearors, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there w no “Kk” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“kK” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. | : 
‘TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss ‘THACKERAY. 

‘he COUNCLL ,of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEF RIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Centre! Otlice, Denison House, Vauxhall bridge 
Road, Victoria, 5.W., to whom Subscriptious and 
Douations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Baukers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
©O., 1 Pall Mall East, 5. W. 








READING-CASES FOR TH 
“ SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 


seller or Newsagent, 





Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


James Clarke & Co.'s New List. 





—_— 


THE WEB OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 


A New Novel. By ISABEL BURBGIN. Large crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth 
boards, 68. £100 Prize Story. “The author has quite a gift for novel- 
writing.” —Pail Mall Gazette, ** Miss Burgin’s literary work is of excellent 
quality.” —British Weekly. 


THE HEART OF JESSIE LAURIE. 


By AMELIA E. BARR, Author of “‘ The Bow of Orange Ribbon,” &c. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, Illustrated, 6s. ‘‘All the characters of this most 
readable story are more thau well depicted, We predict for it a well- 


deserved success.” —Brighton Herald. 
By Grorce 


MESSAGES OF HOPE. 


MATHESON, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., Author of “Thoughts for Life’: 
Journey,” “Leaves for Quiet Hours,’ &c, Handsomely bound in cloth 
poards, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net; leather, 5s. net. “As a writer of books of 
devotion the late Dr. Matheson has few equals.” —Scutsman. 


SIDELIGHTS ON RELIGION. By 


J. BRIERLEY, B.A., Author of “ Our City of God,” “Ourselves and the 
Universe,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d, net. “ Not an 
article in this closely packed book which will not amply repay careful 


stady."—Northern Whig. 
JESUS: SEVEN QUESTIONS. 


By J. WARSCHAUER, M.A., D.Phil., Author of “‘ The New Evangel,” &c. 
Contents :—{i.) Son of man or Son of God ? (ii.) Was He sinless? (iii.) Dia 
He work miracles? (iv.) Had He power toforgive sins? (v.) Is belief in Him 
pecessary to salvation? (vi.) Did He rise from the dead? (vii.) Did He die 
forus? Large crown 8vvo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. “Clear and 
courteous, It is a book to make one think, and that very earnestly.” — Dundee 
Courier. 


THE EVOLUTION OF OLD 


TESTAMENT RELIGION. By W. E. ORCHARD, B.D. Large crown 
§vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


THINGS MOST SURELY 


BELIEVED. By J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D., Author of “The Gospel of 
Grace,” ** Model Prayer,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


CONQUERING PRAYER; or, 


THE POWER OF PERSONALITY. By L. SWETENHAM, Author 
of “Religious Genius.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. *‘* Will stand 
comparison with any of the numerous volumes on prayer recently issued.” 
—Methodist Recorder. 


London: JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14 Fleet Street, E.c. 
And of all Booksellers, 


NOW READY 


A PRIMER 


OF 


SOCIALISM 


BY 











THOMAS KIRKUP, 


Author of “A History of Socialism,” Xe, 
cen, PRICE 1/- NET — Gicth 
Post-free, 1s. 2d. 


A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


_ 


406 pages, Svo, cloth, 2s. post-free. 


HEAVEN AND HELL: Things Heard and Sccn. 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

Joux GreeNLear Wuittter wrote :—" There is one grand and beautiful idea 
underlying all Swedenborg’s revelations or speculations about the future lif: 
His remarkably suggestive books are becoming familiar to the reading anl 
Tellecting portion of the community.” 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


OOKS WANTED. 


: 25s. each offered.—Borrow’s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Heury VIII., 2 vols., 18384; Burke's 


Armoury and Extinct Peerage, 1833; Eliot's Scenes Clerica! Life, Ist edit., 
« vols., 1858 ; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863 ; Gardiner's History of Englaud, 
« vols., 1863; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
3 Vols., 1838; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Meredith’s Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 
1871 ; Moore's Alps in 1864 ; Stevenson's Eciuburgh, 1879; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Churchill's Poems, 
» vols.. 1844. 100.000 Books for Sale and Wanted. Please state wants,— 





philological work that the la 


Mux 


that writers q f 
power, aud appreciation of the humour of an unexpected situati 





BaKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGUT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 


BLACKIE’S LIST. 


GEOGRAPHY: 
STRUCTURAL—PHYSICAL—COMPARATIVE. 
A Text-Book for Senior Students. 

By J. W. GREGORY, D.Sc, F.R.S., 


Professor of Geology in Glasgow University. 





With Series of specially constructed Coloured Maps and Sketch Maps 
and Plans in Black-and- White. 


Large Svo, 6s, net. 


The main purpose of this book is to put before the student the most 
important facts concerning the Structural Geography of the Earth, and the 
evolution of our present continents from older lands. It marks a new 
departure both in aims and in method. It furnishes the student with such 
knowledge of the entire surface of the Carth as will ensure his acquisition of 
geographical perspective. 








OUR TEETH. 


How Built Up, How Destroyed, How Preserved. 
Described and Illustrated by R. DENISON PEDLEY, F.R.C.S.Ed., 
L.D.S.Eng., 

Dental Surgeon to the Evelina Hospital for Sick Children, Southwark ; and 
FRANK HARRISON, M.M2.C.S.Eng., L.D.S.Ed., 

Dental Surgeon, Sheffield Royal Hospital, and Lecturer on Dental Surgery and 
’athology, Sheffield University. 

With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


Trouble with our teeth we have ever with us from the cradle to the grave. 
In the present book the authors seek to make clear through a series of 
admirably executed microphotographs how our troubles arise, and how they 
can be avoided or corrected. The subject is one that is of vital interest to all 
sorts and conditions of men and women, and to them all the book appeals. 





THE CALL OF THE HOMELAND. 
A Collection of English Verse. 
Selected and Arranged by R. P. SCOTT, LL.D., and K. T. WALLAS, 


4s. Gd. net. 


“It is a pleasure to turn to such a volume as‘ The Call of the Homeland,’ 
which is by far and away the best anthology of patriotic verse which we have 
yet seen.’’—Academy. 

**A collection very much above the average. 
of sympathy and a wide range of literary a 

“A handy collection of English patriotic 
much taste and diligence.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


The compilers display breadth 


~truardian, 









THE STONE AGES IN NORTH 





BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


By the Rev. FREDERICK SMITH, Vicar of South Queensferry, 
With Introduction by Prof. A. H. KEAne, 


Late Vice-President of the Anthropological Institute, 


Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


In this work the author claims to have extended the range of Paleolithic 
Man to North Britain and Ireland. The argument is not speculative, but 
based upon hundreds of human relics collected by him during nearly forty 
years’ continuous search amid the boulder clays, river drifts, and marine 
estuaries of Scotland and Ireland. Over five hundred of these relics are 
represented by illustrations, The work thus opeus up a new chapter in the 
history of early man, a chapter which canuot fail to appeal directly to all 
interested in the study of human activities from pre- and inter-glacial times. 


(Shortly. 


HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 


By T. G. TUCKER, 


Litt.D, (Camb.), Hon, Litt.D. (Dublin), Professor of Classic al Philology in the 


uiversity of Melbourne. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, net. 
; together the results of the great amount of 
juarter of a century las produce 
intended to fulfil today the purpose which was served 1 its time by 
#F Newry ‘ee Oo iv ° 


ler’s “Science of Language. 


A new treatise which gather 


It i 
M 


THE LAND OF PEARL 
AND GOLD. 


By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F-.R. 
Iilustrated, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net, 


Bret Harte of Australia; he has all 
sand vigorous descriptive 
mm.” 

i Telegraph. 


GS. 


‘*Mr. Macdonald might be termed the 
uick eye for a quaint character, ters 





—Sheflic 


A COLOURED BOOKLET POST-FREE.—Messrs. BLACKIE & SON 


have prepared a Booklet containing particulars of Gift-Books, 
beautifully printed in Colours on Art Paper, and containing many 
Facsimile Coloured Pictures, 
address. 


which will be posted free to any 








BLACKIE & SON, Ltd. 50 Old Bailey, E.C, 
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THE NEW BOOK OF ANIMALS, 
By HORACE G. GROSER. 
T H E T R A G E D Y Oo F Second Edition of this superb Gift-Book, Re-written and Enlarged, 
= . with many new Illustrations and eight new Colour Drawings by 


A. SCOTT RANKIN. Crown 4to, Gs. net. | Ready, 


The Bookman says :—** A most handsome and enticing gift-book 
s the best we have seen of this season's popular Natural Histories,” 
The Daily Telegraph says :—* It is an 1peat children’s book,” 


] Te 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY |™R. MELROSE’S AUTUMN List, 


ANNOUNCE 





SS - 7 —————EE = LL 
; MINSTRELSY of the SCOTTISH BORD 

Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, jun. _With Illustrations by JOHN MACFARLANE. aR 

Being the Sixteenth Volume of the Edited and Ar oo mtn —— and Notes, 

With an Appendix. Crown 8vo, cloth, half-bound vellum, 5s, net, 


NEW VARIORUM EDITION |__ ts tmts Sete startising wom gene 
of the Works of A YOUNG MAN’S LIFE, 


By the Ven. Archdeacon SINCLAIR, D.D. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Chapters of Sane Counsel and Wise Suggestion for Young Men in 


all the Relations of Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net, 
—_ [ Ready, 





Thase interested in the study of Shakespeare's plays will recall that a few - A le ge a a ER ERE ioe ge ——. 
years ago Horace Howard Furness, jun., prepared a revision of his fathers | EGS TIM ATIONS IN CRITICI SM 
Variorum Edition of “ Macbeth,” which was most favourably received by . 

By WALTER BAGEHOT. 


Shakespearean critics. It manifests ability and scholarship, and demonstrates 
the wisdom of Dr. Furness in associating his son with this invaluable work. A Selection of Bagehot’s well-known Essays, in two vols. crown 











In the present volume the editor has used as a basis the text of the first 8vo, with an Intro.iuction. 
foho edition of 1623, incorporating the additions of the quartos, and recording Vol. L., containing Essays on Hartley Coleridge, Cowper, Shelley, 
omissions and transpositions in the Textual Notes, together with a Com- Milton, Art in English Poetry. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d, 
mentary containing criticisms from the days of Pope to the present day. net. Ready. 

The Appendix contains the Stage History of the play; discusses the Text, | —~ ~~ ape pa P PG A 
the Date of Composition, and the Source of the Plot, with criticisms by QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY CHRIST 
English and German autliors too voluminous to be included in the Com- By the Rev. JOHN A. BAIN, M.A ° 
mentary: . ’ . 

x y . - net. R 
ROMEO AND JULIET AS YOU LIKE IT Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 3s Gd. ne [ Ready. 
HAMLET (Two Volumes) 7 
Meee ec taition ty | THE TEMPEST. |CONTINENTAL DISHES FOR ENGLISH TABLES, 
Horace Howard Furness, jun.) . With an Appendix on Jewish Cookery. 
KING LEAR THE WINTER'S TALE By G. J. GUINTEAU. 
OTHELLO MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. met. [ Ready. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE TWELFTH NIGHT ; — 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA LOVE'S LABOUR’S LOST THE PRINCE’S PROGRESS. 
= By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, uncut edges Ss. net per volume. With eight beautiful Line Illustratious aud Decorative Title-Page 
7 7 shee ie ges, 15 P by MAY SANDHEIM. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, net; leather, 3s, 
Read 


SPARE MIN UTES. | 


By ARTHUR WARWICK. 


“1 cannot refrain from paying a tribute to the Variorum 
Edition of Shakespeare, edited by Horace Howard Furness, 


a remarkable work and a treasure-house of usefulness Ac ing Reprint of this quaint book of “Resolved Med 
charming he s a 00K 0: solved Meditations 
to the Student and the Actor.”’ H. BEERBOHM TREE, and Preme hiteted Resolutions.” Uniform with ‘‘ Shakespeare's 
eee Master-Passages.” With —— by CRANSTOUN 
7 METCALFE, Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. net, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, aie [Keady, 
5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 3 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC. 





PUBLISHED TO-DAY. HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
THE LIFE OF A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


COL. FRED BURNABY. THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 
Author of “The Life of Sir Richard Burton,” &e, 187 PICCADILLY, LON DO N, W 





1 vol., with 50 Plates, 12s. net. H. SOTHERAN AND CO.. BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
London: EVERETT and CO,, 42 Essex Street, .W.C TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-{ree, 


———— : LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 


TRU E RELIG 10N V. FALS E TH EGLOCY. Telegraphic Address; Booxkmex, Lonpox, Codes: Unsicope and A Bu 


REASONABLE RELIGION without SUPERSTITION, 140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Crexrrat 1515) ; 
‘ cc Telephone: May 3601), W., LONDON. 
THEISTIC SERMONS by the or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Mayrarn 3601) N. 


nena apoE rene = 1 Publicati 
Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, B.A. M! SIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication, 
Gratis and post-free to any part of the world on application to 


British or Foreign, post-free, promptly. Low prices. Immense stocks, 
Mr. F. AUMONIER, 32 Warrington Road, Harrow. 


LONDON LIBRARY, | ©ASES_FoR BINDING 


tree 3d.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 

| London, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 

’ 

ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. Half-Yearly Vols. 1s. 6d. each. 

, Jy 

Tatron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. _President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, MP. By post, 1s. 9d. 

Vice-Presidents—FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq.; Sir FRANK T. MARZIALS, C.B.; GEORGE - sacedanmmenin 
MEREDITH, Esq.; ‘ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., O.M., F.R.S. 

Trustees—EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; HENRY YATES | 














May be had by order through any Book- 


THOMPSON, Esq. seller or Newsagent, 
Committee—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., LL.D., Horace T. Brown, Esq., F.R.S., Prof. Ingram . 
Bywater, Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D., J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Es 4., Sir A. Geikie, Or at the Office, 
LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, M.A., 





F-E.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B. F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., : F 
Litt.D., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.CSI. Sir C. M. Kennedy, K.C.MG., C.B, Sidney Lee, Esq. Litt.D.. | 1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 
W. 8S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. U. Rigg, D.D., H. BK. Tedder, | main 


Esq., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. —— 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 3s. a year, with an entrance fee of £1 Is.; Life 
Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to 


PaYARLe IN ADVANCE, 


Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. ‘The NEW CATA- | Including postage to any Yearly. Half. Qui 
part of the United King- oe “ y. terry. 
» a» BS 96... 048. 0TF 


LOGUE (1,626 pp. 4to, 1903), price £2 2s.; to members, 25s. ro es 
“One of the most sagacious and judiciously liberal men ! have cver known, | |, luding postage to any 
the tate Lord Derby, said there was a kind of man to whom the best service of the English Colonies, 


that could be rendered was to make him a Life Member of the London Library.” America, France, Ger- 
—W. E. H. LECKY. many, India, China, 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. Japan, &. | ww, 1:12 G,,, 0:16 S... 089 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS 


VOLUME Ul. JUST PUBLISHED. 
Origin and Development of the 


Moral Ideas. By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, 
Pb.D., Martin White Professor of Sociology in the University 
of London. In 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. Il, 14s, net. 

Prerwusly published: Vol. I, 14s. net. 


A Motor-Flight through France. 
By EDITH WHARTON. Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 
8s. 6 6a. net. 





Collected Poems. 
By HORACE SMITH. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


4 . 

Fairies—of Sorts. 
By Mrs) MOLESWORTH. With Illustrations by GerTRUDE 
DEMAIN HAMMOND. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


Fairy Tales from South Africa. 
Collected from Original Native Sources and Arranged by 
Mrs. E. J. BOURHILL and Mrs. J. B. DRAKE. Lllustrated 
by W. HERBERT HoLutoway. Crown 8&vo, gilt edyes, 3s. 6d. 


Uncle Tom Andy Bill. 


AStory of Bears and Indian Treasure. By CHARLES 
M AJOR. Illustrated, ‘Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The Novels of Henry Ja: ames. 
EDITION DE LUXE. In23 vols. The first Collected Edition. 
Svo, &s. 6d. net each, Vol. 1V.,. PORTRAIT OF A LADY, 
Vol. 2 























NEW Gs. NOVELS. 
The Diva’s Ruby. nyr. marion crawrorp, 


A Sequel to “The Primadonna” and “ Soprano.” 

QUIDA’S LAST NOVEL. 
Helianthus. a Romance of Modern Europe. 
EDITH WHARTON’S NEW NOVEL. 

The Hermit and the Wild Woman 

And other Stories. sy EDITH WHARTON, 


Paths of the Righteous. 


By L. DOUGALL, Author of “ Beggars All,” &c., 





“A clever, unprejudiced, amusing book.”—Times, 
“ We have spoken above of Miss Dougall’s e!oquence and her distinction of 
style, which have never been more hap Pp pily displayed than in these pages......a 


book which deserves to be widely read.”—Spectator. 

“ Miss Dougall isa writer from whom we do not hear sufficiently often, but 
we must not complain of slow production when the result is such work as 
this.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A very striking and valuable book which well deserves to be read for its 
calming truth and serious effort at understanding.” —British Weekly. 


Mamma. By RHODA BROUGIITON. 
The Sunny Side of the Hill. 

By ROSA N. CAREY. 
The Forbidden Boundary, 


And other Stories. By LB. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 
Author of * Manchu and Muscovite.” 


Joan of Garioch. By ALBERT KINROSS. 
The Red City. ay pr. s. were wiTcneL. 


A Novel of the Second Administration of Washington. 
' Tuesday. 


By ZON A GALE. 
[ Tw wsday. _ 


Friendship Village. 





New Vol nces with the November Number. 


THE GENTURY MAGAZINE 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


~—XII. Experiences in South Africa during the War. By Mrs. Georer 
Cory watiis- West. 


THE CHOICE. A Story. By Epira Wuarroy. 
OLD CAIRO. By Ropert Hicueys. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


Volume LXXVI., May to October, 10s. 6d. 








French Prints of the Eighteenth 


Century. By RALPH NEVILL. 
__ With 50 Full. -page Plates, 8vo, 15s. net. [ Tuesday. 


The Engraved Work of J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A. By W. G. RAWLINSON 


Author of ‘‘Turner's Liber Studiorum.” With Photogravure 
Portrait. 3 vols. Vol. lL, LINE ENGRAVINGS ON COPPER, 
1794-1839. S8vo, 20s. net. 

Also an Edition on Hand- made Paper, Super-Royal 8vo, 35s, net. 


Lollardy and the Reformation 


in England. An Historical Survey. 
By JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B., Hon.LL.D.Edin. 2 vols. 8vo, 


21s. net. 

The Zimes.—“ A new work by Dr. Gairdner on the history of the 
Reformation is sure of a cordial welcome......full of interest in 
the vivid pictures they give us of the religious and political life 
of England from the time of Wycliffe to the end of the reign of 
Henry VIII.” 

















The Book of the Pearl. 
The History, Art, Science, and Industry of the Queen 
of a 
By Dr. G. F. KUNZ and Dr. C. H. STEVENSON. With 
100 Full- a ze Plates and Mz aps, Roy al Svo, £2 2s. net. 


Herculaneum, Past, Present, and 


Future. ny cHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D., Ph.D., 
L.H.D., and LEONARD SHOOBRIDGE, M.A. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, numerous Photogravure Plates, and other Illus- 
_trations and Maps, Impe rial  8¥0, 2is, net. 





A History of English Prosody 
From the Twelfth Century to the Present Day. 
By Prof. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., Hon. LL.D. 3 vols, 
8vo. Vol. 11. From Shakespeare to Crabbe. 15s. net. 
Previously publ is/ hed : Vol. I. From the Origins to Spenser r. 10s. net. 





William Haig Brown of Charterhouse. 
A Short Biographical Memoir. By some of his Pupils, and 
Edited by his Son, HAROLD E. HAIG BROWN. With 


Portrait, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Little City of Hope. 
A Christmas Story. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. A New 
Edition. With Illustrations in Colour by A. 8. HARTRICK. 
Svo, 5s. net. 


The Jungle Book. ,y rupyarp xIpwine. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by MAuRICE and EDWARD 
DETMOLD. 8vo, 5s. net 














FREDERIC HARRISON, 


Realities and Ideals: 


Social, Political, Literary, and Artistic. 
3y FREDERIC HARRISON, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


FREE TRADE IN BEING 


By RUSSELL REA, M.P. 


Crown §Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 








2nd EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


The Taxation of the Liquor 

Trade. By JOSEPH ROWNTREE and ARTHUR 
SHERWELL, MP. Vol. I, PUBLIC-HOUSES, HOTELS, 
RESTAURANTS, THEATRES, RAILWAY BARS, AND 
CLUBS. Svo, 10s od. net, 


The Origins of the British 
Colonial System, 1578-1660. 


By GEORGE L. BEER, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


Abraham Lincoln, the Boy and 
the Man. By JAMES MORGAN, 


Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 








Macmilian’s Illustrated Catulogue post-free on application, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd. London. 
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BOOKS BY 
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SONGS FROM THE 
DOWNS AND DUNES, 
By HABBERTON LULHAM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Corpuscular Theory of —____ 


Matter. 


Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Electricity and Matter. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


The Discharge of Electricity 
through Gases. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Sir JONATHAN HUTCHINSON, F-.R.S., F.R.C.S., LL.D., D.Sc. 


On Leprosy and Fish-Eating. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Sir ALMROTH E. WRIGHT, M.D. F.R.S., DSc, FR.C.S.I1. 


Principles of Microscopy. 
Imp. 8vo, 21s. net. 


Sir E. RAY LANKESTER, MA, LLD., FRS, DSc. | 


The Kingdom of Man. 


Demy 8Svo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 


Extinct Animals. 
Demy Svo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


From an sgore Chair. 


Crown 8vo, paper, 1s. net; cloth, 2s. net. 
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Nadir Shah. 


Demy &vo, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
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Imp. §vo, Illustrated, 21s. net. 


MATHILD 


A Tragedy in Five Acts. 


BY 


ADOLPHUS A. JACK 


3s. 6d. net. 





“The story is told by means of some of the most admirable | 


dialogue in blank verse which we have scen.”—Morning Post. 
“It is a serious contribution to modern drama.” 
—Manchestcr Guardian. 
“The final scene in which the Regent confesses to his wife the 
infamies he has gone through to win her is instinct with the best 
dramatic qualities.” —Spectator. 
“There are many fine images and splendid lines. 


“ A powerful play with uncommon dignity and impressiveness. 
—Scotsman. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., 
xo Orange Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 





PRESS OPINIONS. 


“*On the Downs’ is the longest and finest poem in the book, 
and in it, besides many passaz res of noble blank verse, there are 
one or two exquisite lyrics. ‘The man who can write such a fine 
refiective poem as ‘The Many Deaths,’ and such a pe ussionate cry 
as ‘ Belle Sauvage,’ should have a future before him as a poet.” 

—WSpectator, 

“ His feeling for the open air is a deep and wide one, resting 
not only upon the desire of the eyes, but upon a spiritual appre- 
hension of all forms of life; his appeal is...... to the philosopher, 
the religious man, and the poet. ‘Love’s Neophyte’ is a daringly 
| sensuous and impassioned picture, different from, but fit to stand 
| alongside of, the bathing scene in Richard Jefferies’ ‘ Dewy Morn’ 
and Mr. Meredith’s ‘ Love in a Valley.’”—Morning Post. 

“ Mr. Lulham’s verse is of a high order throuyhout......a book 
that rises far out of the ruck.”—Daily Mail. 
| “All these poems are the outcome of real thought and emotion, 
| and strong imagination.” —Times. 

“It would be difficult to find, in any living poet, three poems 
more unlike than, yet so essentially true as, ‘ Belle Sauvage,’ 
‘ Wisdom,’ and ‘Through the Borderlands.’ The last is delight- 
ful. Throughout he is the poet of ideals, with heart responsive 
| to the appeal of common things, and the eyes to see them trans- 
figured.”—Glasgow Herald. 
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an Ethical 
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ARNOLD'S NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “VALERIE UPTON.” BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LONGEST JOURNEY.” 


AMABEL CHANNICE. A ROOM WITH A VIEW. 
By Miss ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. By E. M. FORSTER. 


ph.—* There is nota word ( too much nor one dull moment in Daily Mail,—“ This is one of the cleverest and most entertaining novels we 
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Daily Telegray 


this book, which perfectly dissects four people bound together in an unusually | have read for some time. The characters are as clear and salient as a portrait 
jeft and human tale.” bo Sargent, and _— sre are many of them. One is continually moved to 
reciative smiles by clever little touches of description and enlightenment. 
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MIRIAM. By EDITH C, M, DART, | 1H° #08 too, is interesting and real 
ndar« “A thoror ] eadlable story.”’ 
te SS ST THE WITCH’S SWORD. 
CHRONICLES OF SERVICE By DAVID KERR FULTON. 
LIFE IN MALTA. _ by wes. AnvuUR sruART. With Illustrations by the Author. 


Times.—“ Very lively reading.” Tines.—* It is a moving story, giving a stirring picture of troublous times,” 











**One of the best as well as the most daring memoirs of our time.”—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


The Reminiscences of Lady Randolph Churchill 


By Mrs. GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST. aay 8vo, with Portraits, 15s. net. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE AUTHOR OF “TALKS WITH MR. GLADSTONE.” 


OLD AND ODD MEMORIES. 


By the Hon. LIONEL TOLLEMACHE, Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 12s. 6d. net. 
Daily Mail.—‘* Quite one of the best volumes of reminiscences of the year, This book is full of most interesting stories of famous people.’ 
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| enh” i the Bs EIGHTEEN YEARS IN UGANDA AND 
SCOTTISH GARDENS. By the Right Hon. EAST AFRICA. By the Right Rev. A. R. TUCKER. D.D., Bishop of 








Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. _Mlustrated by MARY G. W. WILSON, Seanie. With @) Wulleoen Titactwedios ' ow Poe o 
reeled Bey my Ne Scottish Artists. With Full-page Coloure: i 3 a ees im ‘te. —— Iilustrations by the Author, aud a Map, 
ates, C - e 
Daily Mail.—* Pictures and lette rpress, this is one of the most charming Times.—** This complete and official episcopal narrative surpasses in interest 
garden books that have been published.” aud auth ority all the ewaller volumes hitherto published,” 


Contributions from Experts in various branches of Sport. Edited by ‘ 
EDGAR SYERS. Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 1905-1907. By ALFRED H. HARRISON, F.R.G.S, Illustrated from 
Evening Standard.—* The volume is iu very truth the book of winter sports, Photographs, with a Map, demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 
and from Lor Lytton’s introduction to the last page we have nothing but Standard.—“* A fascinating account of a long and arduous expe lition.” 


praise for it.” Black and White.—* The best book of trave In iblished recently, 


MADAME ELIZABETH DE FRANCE, 
1764-1794. By the Hon. Mrs. MAXWELL-SCOTT. With findy| IN OLD CEYLON. By Reeratp Farrer, Author 
printed Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. not. of “ The Garden of Asia.” Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s, 64. net. 

ee Mrs. Maxwell-Scott's book is admirably composed and Scotsman.—“* Mr. Farrer’s knowledge of anl sympathy with the Faith of 

we x Buddha is an open sesame to tl 1@ innermost recesses of early Ceylon and its 


A HISTORY OF THE ec GEORGE ” WORN powerful State Chur b, and no m ap jantontine aud impressive guide to 


on the Scaffold by King Charles I. By Sir RALPH PAYNE. | their existing remains could be desis 


GALLWEY, Bart. Wi th interestiu r Itlustrations, royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. rs F ' x bt : 
ON SAFARI. Bic Game Hunting in British East 


Evening Stan: lard. —“ An interesting excursion into the by-paths of historical 
mystery and romance.” . , 
tiated 1 Africa, with Stadies iu Bird Life By ABEL CHAPMAN, Author of 





MR. LAURENCE BINYON’S NEW GOOK. * Wild Norway.” With 170 lilustration by the Author and E, CaLpwett. 
PAINTING IN THE FAR EAST. An! , te ano? eye vec . . 
V orld.—** A first-rate book of combined travel and sport. 


Japan. By LAURENCE BINYON. With31 Plates trom origmal Japanese 
and Chinese Pictures, crown 4to, 21s. net. 
The Times.—*‘ The more we consider the book the more are we struck with 
its excellence. Not only is it coherent in plan, not only is it the work of a 7s. 6d. net. 
poet and a man of letters, but it displays everywhere the intimate sympathy Ss n.—** The book will be re ud with a hearty interest by readers who 
with Uriental thought, and the knowledge of Oriental history and religion, like ¢ away from civilisatiou. 
which are essential if Eastern art is to be introduced to Westera miuds.” 


THE MISTRESS ART. By Recrvatp Bron- lap PARSON IN THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 


WOODSMEN OF THE WEST. By M. 


ALLERDALE GRAINGER. Lllustrated from Photographs, demy 8vo, 


| 
Introduction to the History of Pictorial Art in Asia, especially China and We 


FIELD, A.R.A., Professor of Architecture to the Royal Academy, Author | By the Rev. C. H. 58. MATTHEWS, Llustrated by the Author. Crown 
of “A History of Renaissance Architecture in England.’’ Crowa 8vo, 5s. | Svo, 6s. net. 
net. Shefield Da ly Telegraph.—“* The whole book is admirably done, afforling 
I } ‘ ¢ . \ » a Se 
chitect.—“* We can hardly conceive of the earnest stu leut who | with inuch that is ius ructive, a good deal of vivid entertainment.” 


ald 2 nv ot be better for their perusal,”’ 


LONDON SIDELIGHTS. By C.areyce wox.| CHRONICLES OF THE HOUGHTON 


With Frontispiece by S, B. DE LA BERE. =. a CLUB, 1822-1908. hea lite i by sir HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Mr. Gronce R. Sims, in the Daily Chronicle ‘It is good to stan] in the numerous ilust gone eee peer I oy Kaudscer, Chau tevy, 
rays with one who has searched the heart of London as diligently as Mr Turn r &e - Demy ito, £2 23. net (limite t to 350 copies). 

urence Rook, and who tells the secrets of the heart so truly aud so Daily Mail.—“ It is a volume in which every fisherman will take a keen 
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KNOWN TO THE POLICE. Memories of a Evening Stan lard.—-** He is both wise and fortunate who secures a copy for 
Police Court Missionary. By THOMAS HOLMES. Demy 80, | his pleasure and profit. 


10s. 6d. net. | 
Rejeree.—* Full of human interest, and replet e with pen-pictares of real | NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY ROCK GARDEN.” 
th.” 


scene s fro mn real life among the submerged t tent ALPINES AND BOG PLANTS By Recr ALD 
= Py ublrlLvAls 
PEEP-IN-THE-WORLD. AA Story for Children. FAEKBER, With numerous Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 
_ BY Mrs. F. E. CRICHTON. Iilustr: uted by H. Rountree. Cri »wn Svo, 3s. 6d, Standard.—“ It is a charming book.” 
rhern Whig (Belfast).—‘*Seldom do we meet with a story in whx h North Whig.—* W ‘on sien bt , 
diltrecring the leading parts so yenuinely entertaining as the. one before us.”” , nares — e cau recommend all garden-lovers to obtain this 
100 


THE ROSE-WINGED HOURS. A Collection VEGETARIAN COOKERY. By FLORENCE A. 


of English Love Lyrics. Arranged by ST. JOHN LUCAS, Editor of 





“The Oxford Book of French Verse,” &. Small! 8vo, 5s. net. GEURGE, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Scotsman.— A perusal of the volume, or even a random dipping into its Pall Mall Gazette. —‘* Miss George writes with abundant knowledge, and the 
honeyed pages, must bring pleasure to minds even the most coi mercial.” rarec faculty of imparting it.” 
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OTHER SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 





CATHERINE’S CHILD. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
Second Edition in the Press. 

DAILY TULEGRAPH.—“ Mrs. Henry de la Pasture is a most sympathetic 
delineator of character all who know the author’s excellent work may 
look forward to this story with pleasure.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ This is an excellent story of society.” 


ROUND-THE-FIRE STORIES. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
With a Frontispiece. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Sir Arthur has here collected such of his short 
stories as deal with the weird, bizarre, and supernatural, and who among 
living novelists can excel him in this particular form of literature?” 





THE HOUSE OF THE CRICKETS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 

_ GLASGOW HERALD.—“Katharine Tynan cannot touch a character but it 
lives. In our opinion ‘The House of the Crickets’ is by far the best novel 
she has yet written.” 

WORLD,—* This study of Irish life and character is undoubtedly one of ity 
author’s most powerful and attractive novels.” 








THE GREEN PARROT. 


By BERNARD E. J. CAPES, 
Author of “The Secret in the Hill,” “ A Castle in Spain,” &e, 
GRAPHIC,.—“ Mr, Capes’ work is delicately carved and finished. 
always, it has distinction, combined with the strength of originality,” 


THE WOUNDS OF A_ FRIEND. 


By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 
[Just published, 
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THE LIFE OF MIRABEAU. 


By 8. G. TALLENTYRE, Author of “ The Life of Voltaire,” &c. 
With Portraits, small demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, net. 
MORNING POST.—“ The life of this representative Frenchman is the 
product of much insight and knowledge.” 


BLACKSTICK PAPERS. 


By LADY RITCHIE. Mostly Reprinted from the Cornhill 
Magazine. With Portraits, large post 8vo, 6s. net. 
STANDARD.—“ Memories of Thackeray himself colour nearly all these 
sketches of men and women, with many of whom he was in one way or 
another connected a volume full of gracious memories, kindly discourse, 
and gentle criticism.” 


A SHROPSHIRE LASS AND LAD. 
By Lady CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, Author of 
“Spring in a Shropshire Abbey,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE MAN OF THE MASK: 
A Study in the Byways of History. By Monsignor 
BARNES, Chamberlain of Honour to H.H. Pope Pins IX., 
Author of “St. Peter at Rome,” &c. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SELECTED SPEECHES, 
With Introductory Notes. By the Right Honourable 
Sir EDWARD CLARKE, P.C., K.C., Solicitor-General 1886- 
1892, Author of “ Treatise on the Law of Extradition,” &c. 
With a Portrait, small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SENSE 
OF BEAUTY. 


Some Suggestions upon the Source and 
Development of the £sthetic Feelings. 
By FELIX CLAY, Architect to the Board of Education. 
Large post Svo, 6s. net. 




















A New Work presenting the Case for 


WOMEN SUFFRAGE 
By the Author of “The Social Fetich.” 


THE HUMAN WOMAN. 


By LADY GROVE. 
A VIGNETTE TITLE-PAGE. 
Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘“‘ We welcome the very moderate and fair-minded 
staiement of the case put forward by Lady Grove in this highly original ani 
entertaining volume.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ It is refreshing to find such a sane and lerel. 
headed statement of the Suffragist position as that contained in ‘ The Humaa 
Woman,’ a book which should compel attention.” 


WITH 


MEMORIES OF HALF-A-CENTURY 


A Record of Friendships. By R. C. LEHMAN}, 
M.P., Author of “Harry Fludyer at Cambridge,” &c. With 

a Photogravure Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
DAILY NEWS.—* What a pageant of names Mr. Lehmann marshals before 
us!......Great and distinguished men each talking in his own person about lig 
and trifling affairs! Mr. Lehmann succeeds in giving us a sort of portrait 
gallery.” 





A BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
MEGGIE: a Day Dream. 
By Lady ALGERNON PERCY. With 8 Full-page Illustra 
tions by F. D. BEDFORD. Crown Svo, 6s. 


GENTLEWOMAN.—“ The child is a true child, and the dream world the 
authoress weaves around her is the right world for children.” 


LORD HALIBURTON: 


A Memoir of his Public Services. By J. B. 
ATLAY, Author of “ Sir Henry Wentworth Acland: a Memoir,” 
“The Victorian Chancellors,’ &c. With a Portrait, small 
demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
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